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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: *“* Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For toreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 

year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for thei. .eturn if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to acc-wd them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—‘The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to recevve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vratlroad train or ste 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter 








class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S$. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Phiiadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T.'J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A, M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F, Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lanes 

St, Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J. Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


V ls is regularly on sale by every first- 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, wii! 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they neea 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 





M E. Vv. NOEL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF 
ROBES AND TAILOR GOWNS 

55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 








66 x F2e Tet 2 &* 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August 9th, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 


ROSENTHAL 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


> ae Te or OH RS. 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 








TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





A C. WEINGARTEN 

° LADIES’ TAILOR 

Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York, 





WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





A M. DAN OD Y 
° IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

20 West 34th St., New York 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 





A ° £2.) 2 Se 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
This month school dresses a specialty 
28 West 35th Street, New York 





O A M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 





ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 

Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 





HEODORE. B. DALE 


IMPORTING DR# SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 





Ohta fobs QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
Iss 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 


10 West 35th Street, New York 


SCHROEDER 








~RAWME, M’ G R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





G A S » O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 





H. FIELDING & CO. 
e MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


H 


Oo W lsE & 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
13¢ West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 








TOILET ARTICLES 





-LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLrve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprges’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing arc Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 
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DIED 


Appleton.—On Thur., 19 Oct., at 
Riverdale, William Henry Appleton, in the 
86th year of his age. 

Livingston.—At Southampton, L. I,, 
20 Oct., Herman T. Livingston, of New 
York City and Oak Hill, Columbia County, 
N. Y. 

Taylor.—On Fri. morning, 20 Oct., 
after a lingering illness, at his residence, 48 
West sgth Street, Alexander Taylor, Jr. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miles-Reber. — Miss Cecilia Miles, 
daughter of General Miles, to Lieut.-Col. 
Samuel Reber, U.S. A. 

Riggs-Crane.— Miss Rebecca Riggs, 
daughter of Mrs. BenjaminC. Riggs, of New 
York, to Mr. Clinton H, Crane, of New 
Yok 

Willing-Laurance.—Miss Susan Wil- 
ling, daughter of Mrs. Edward S. Willing, of 
Philadelphia, to Mr, Francis C. Laurance, 
son of Mr. Francis C. Laurance, of New 
York. 

Kennedy-Murray.—The engagement is 
announced of Miss Anna Kennedy, daughter 
of the late William H. Kennedy, to Mr. 
Timothy J. M. Murray, of New York City. 
Mr. Murray is a graduate of Columbia, ’9s5. 


WEDDINGS 


Seymour-Lcrd.—Mr. O. Storrs Sey- 
mour, son of Judge Morris W. Seymour, and 
Miss Frances Bolton Lord, daughter of the 
late Daniel Lord, were married in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Far Rockaway, on Wed., 
25 Oct., the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, 
assisted by the Rev. Storrs H. Seymour, offi- 
ciating. Maid of honor, Miss Julia Coggill. 
Best man, Mr. Winthrop E. Dwight. Ush- 
ers, the Rev. Thomas F. Davies, Messrs. 
James Crosby Brown, John L. Hall, James 
E. Brown, Charles H. Woodruff, Jr., Russel! 
Hewlett. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Clark-Alexandre.—Mr. Samuel Clark 
and Miss Gertrude Alexandre, daughter of 
Mr. J. Henry Alexandre, will be married at 
the country place of her father, Shore Acres, 
Staten Island, on Thu., 9 Nov. 

Lawrance-Willing.—Mr. Francis C. 
Lawrance, Jr., and Miss Susan Willing, 
daughter of Mrs. Edward Willing, will be 
married at Newport on Thu., 2 Nov. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tuxedo.—The annual ball will be held 
at the Tuxedo Club House to-morrow even- 
ing, and every available room has been en- 
gaged at the club and annex. 

Among those who own or have leased cot- 
tages for the autumn and early winter are 
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Mr. and Mrg, F. R. Halsey, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Henning, Mr. A. B. Henry and Miss 
Henry, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Hull, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kent, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Lewis, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B, Lord, the Rev, and Mrs. G. G. 
Merrill, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Mitchell, Mr. 
and Mrs, P. Lorillard, Jr, Mrs. Richard 
Mortimer, Mrs. E. C. Newbold, Mr. and 
Mrs. H.C. Pell, Mrs. Preston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce Price, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. A. Commack, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. F. Carey, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Carhart, Mr. and Mrs. Price Collier, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Coster, Mrs. Coudert, Mr. 
and Mrs, Condon, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. R. Delafield, Mr. and 
Mrs. George F. Baker, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
G. Loew, Mr. E. Victor Loew, Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
B. Dinsmore, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Davis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nichalos Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. de P. Foster, Mr. and Mrs. George Rut- 
ledge Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. R. McM. 
Gillespie, Mr. and Mrs. John Greenough, 
Mr. and Mrs. W, R, Garrison, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. Gran- 
ville Kane, Mr. and Mrs. George Coats, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
G Barbey, Miss Barbey, Mr. H. G. Barbey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis B. McCagg, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. G. King, Mr. and Mrs, G. L. Rives, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Rushmore, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Seton, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Smith, 
Mr, and Mrs, F. A. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Tatler, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F, Tams, Mr. and Mrs. D. B. 
Van Emburgh, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Vatable, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Vogel, Miss M. C. Wal- 
lace, Mr. and Mrs, C. Wolfe, Mrs. John 
Wolfe. 

Staying at the club during the past week 
have been: Mr, and Mrs. P. Lorillard Ron- 
alds, Jr., Mrs. Merrill, Mr. and Mrs, R, C. 
Morriss, Mrs, J. W. Minturn, Sir George 
Lau Fox Pitt, of London, Lady Edith Fox 
Pitt, Miss W. Johnston Douglas, the Misses 
Varnum, Miss S. Waldo, Mrs. E. J. Chap- 
man, Lieutenant G. J. H. Goldfinch, Mr. 
H. E. Pierpont, Jr., Mr. Philip Allen, Mr. 
Gold Herit, Mr. and Mrs. R. Horace Galla- 
tin, Mr. G, F, Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
E. Gawtry, Mr. Fernando Yzanaga, Mr. E. 
F. Agrauld, Mr. E. N. Kiler, Mr. A. Van 
Cortlandt, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Keech, Mr. 
Charles Vischer, Mr, John Harper, Mr. 
Leonard Gaw, Jr., Mr. George Welling, Mr. 
E. R. Bowne, Mr. Lloyd Warren, Mr. and 
Mrs. William E. Rogers, Dr. Douglas W. 
Dicke, the Rev. T. R. Bridges, the Rev. E. 
John Bridges, Miss Bridges, Mr. George H. 
Philips, Miss Winfield L. Hoyt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey E, Toney, Miss Norton, Miss 
Crawford,Mr. Hayden J. Bates, Mrs. Garrett 
Bibb, Mr. Alden Freeman, Mr. G,. W. Van 
Nest, Mr, Charles H. Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Salmon, Mr. H. Van Campen, Mr. 
L. Glanzer, of Paris, Mr. H. Cochard, of 
Paris, Mr. Louis M. Ogden, Mr. Arthur 
Goadby, Mr. Robert T. Varnum, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Botton, Dr. J. F. Hasbrouck, Mr. 
and Mrs, Tuckerman, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Harrimann, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. William El- 
liott, Dr. and Mrs. George W. Douglas, 
Mrs, C, H. Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. N. G. 
McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. Louis F. Pooler, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. G. Davies, Miss Augustus 
Davies, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Candler, Miss 
Edith Candler, Miss B. Post, Miss E. M. 
Post. Many of these will retain their rooms 
until after the ball, 


MUSIC 


Butt.—Miss Clara Butt made her début 
last evening in Mendelssohn Hall, assisted by 
Miss Lotta Mills, pianist. 


PROGRAMME 
1 Variations Concertantes............. Mendelssohn 
MISss MILLS AND Mr, STERN 
2 Aria—Divinité de Styx, ** Alceste”’........ Gluck 
MISS BUTT 
3 Songs—a Du Bist die Ruh } Schubert 
6 Der Tod und das Madchen { rn 
¢ Waldesgesprach.............. Schumann 
MIss BUTT 
4 0 Oe teetssaniils oad Tschaihowshi 
OCC ns. eaneseeentateis tos Popper 
Mr. STERN 


5 ain questa tomba,......6..eeeeeceeees Beethoven 
6 Lasciach’io pianga....... ...-ssereees Handel 
MISs BUTT 


6 Piano Solo—Allegro from Fashingschwank 


(Vienna Carnival)..........-+-..- Schumann 

Miss M.LLS 
7 English Songs—a Husheen........ Alice Needham 
6 Abide With Me...... S. Liddle 


De Pachmann —Vladimir de Pach- 
mann will give his third piano recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall on Sat. aft., 28 Oct., at three 
o’clock. 


GOLF 


Baltusrol.—The annual women’s golf 
tournament was given on the links of the 
Baltusrol Golf Club on Thursday and Friday 
of last week. Sixty three players finished the 
18 holes. The prize for the handicap was 
won by Mrs. B. P. Craig, who made 120 
and had a handicap of 12, thus making her 
net score 108. The prize for the best gross 
score was won by Mrs. Fellows Morgan in 
113. The eight to qualify for the Baltusrol 
cup and their scores follow : 


Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol— 


S8s7375 7 9 
475567 8 6 §5—53—112 


co. ee sere 
6568 67 6 6 6-56- 113 


Mrs, Walter M. Gorbam, Philadelphia— 


SRE Sessguezps¢6é¢ 2 =e? 

Oe os beteuca 756668 8 6 6—58—115 
Miss Eunice Terry, Ardsiey— 

GR binciceds 78685 5 7 6 5—57— 

Wi cscccvects $ 75678 9 7 5—59—116 
Miss Lucy Herron, Cincinnati— 

iiss swe sce 69 6 612 § § § 6—6o 

Eictweseedese 5 6566 8 8 6 6—56—116 
Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau— 

iisecesesss 68567477 6—56 

BD .<édiancuese 465699 8 7 7—61—117 
Miss C.G. Willis, Morris County— 

eee 78$s $767 §—§5 

Di occcasivas 5 668 8 8 8 7 5s—61—116 
Mrs. H. B. Ashmore, Baltusrol— 

GR cesesces 784665 6 § 7—54 

In .... -. .» 4 6 6 6 710 9 7 8—63—117 


The eight who qualified for the Consola- 
tion Cup were Miss Elsie Cassat, Philadelphia ; 
Miss Frances Griscom, Philadelphia; Muss 
Edith Burt, Miss Supplee, Miss Marie G. 
Bryce. Mrs. William Shippen, Mrs, B. P. 
Craig, Miss E. W. Goffe. 

In the first round of match play played on 
Thursday afternoon the result was Mrs. Gor- 
ham beat Miss Underhill 4 up and 2 to play ; 
Miss Eunice Terry beat Mrs. Ashmore, 4 up 
and 2 to play; Miss Lucy Herron beat Miss 
Marion Oliver, 3 up and 2 to play; and 
Mrs. Morgan beat Miss C. G. Willis by one 
hoie on the nineteenth green. 

In the match play round for the second 
eight Miss Cassatt beat Miss Burt, 4 up and 2 
to play; Miss Goffe beat Mrs. Craig, 3 up 
and 2 to play; Miss Griscom beat Miss 
Bryce, 2 up and 1 to play; Mrs. Shippen 
beat Miss Supplee, 3 up and 2 to play. 

On Friday the semi-finals and finals were 
played with the following result : 

Baltusrol Cup—Semi-finals—Miss Eunice 
Terry, Ardsley, beat Mrs. W. M. Gorham, 
Philadelphia Country, by 3 up and 1 to play; 
Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Balsusrol, beat 
Miss Lucy Herron, Cincinnati Golf, by 1 up. 

Final Round—Miss Terry beat Mrs. Mor- 
gan by 5 up and 3 to play. 

Consolation Cup—Semi- final Round—Miss 
F.C, Griscom, Merion Cricket, beat Mrs. 
William Shipaen, Morris County, by 3 up and 
1 to play ; Miss Elsie Cassatt, Merion Cricket, 
beat Miss Elizabeth W. Goffe, Westchester 
Golf, by 1 up (22 holes). 

Final Round—Miss Griscom beat 
Cassett, by 5 up and 3 to play. 


Miss 


Scores : 
Miss Terry...7 76678 § 7 4—57 
Mrs. Morgan..7 7 7 8 § 6 6 6 4—56 
Miss Terry...3 § § 6 § 7 * * #—31—88 
Mre. Morgan..5 6 76 7 8 * * #—39~95 
Miss Griscom..6 6 § § 6 § 4 6 5—48 
Miss Cassatt..8 6 5 676 5 § 5—53 
Miss Griscom. 4 6 8 6 § 6 * * *#—35_-83 
Miss Cassatt ..§5 5 6 6 6 8 * * * - 36-89 


*Byes not played. 


The best score during the tournament was 
also made by Mrs, Fellowes Morgan. 


Score : 
Mrs, W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol— 
DEB. vs ccnccccesevces 77556 66 6 4—§2 
TR. ccc see eeoeees 46656799758 S—S4 
Total 106 


Miss Lucy Herron won the prize for the 
longest drive, driving 160 yards. The mixed 
foursome approaching and putting contest was 
won by Miss Grace Pitcher and C. W. Page 
of the Home Club, in eight strokes for three 
balls. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Arriving Thu., 19 Oct., Mr. 
and Mrs, H. B. Blagrave, Justice D. J. 
Brewer, Miss Brewer, Mr, and Mrs, Charles 
Loeb, Miss Loeb, Master C. L. Loeb, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C Lytton, Mr. Walter Lytton, 
Master Beaumont Lytton, Mr. G. Pollock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph E. Schirmer, Miss 
Spofford, Mr. Linsey Tappen, Major and Mrs. 
Woodbury. 

Oceanic.—Sailing Wed., 18 Oct., Mr. 
and Mrs. G. A. Audenreid, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Lady Beresford, Hon. Cecil Brown- 
low, Mr. Austin Corbin, Mr. Walter Phelps 
Dodge, Hon, Daniel B. Fearing, Mrs. Fear- 
ing, Hon Evelyn Fitz Gerald, Mr. W. Pier- 
son Hamilton, Capt. Clayhill Henderson, Col. 
De Lancey A. Kane, Mrs. J. P. Kernochan, 
Mr C. J. Lewis, Rt. Hon. Arnold Morley, 
M P., Mr. E. A. N. Morley, Sir Richard 
Musgrave, Lady Musgrave, Lord Chief Baron 
Palles, Miss Palles, Rt. Hon. W. J. Pirrie, 
Mrs. Pirrie, Prince Ranjitsinghi, Mr. L. 
Sackville West, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Wilson, Miss Wilson, Mr. S. H. Wilson, 
Mr. C, H. Wyndham. 





SEEN ON THE STAGE 


M” Julia Matlowe in her new réle of 
Barbara Frietchie in a play of that 
name by Clyde Fitch was the most 

important theatrical happening of Monday 

evening. The actress and the playwright are 
sufficiently distinguished to attract a large 
house in any city, and of course the Criterion 

Theatre was filled when the curtain rose. 

The play deals with the romantic love of a 

young woman and not with a mythical episode 

in the career of an aged one. The company 
includes many excellent players. Among them 

are Dodson, Miss Annie Clark and W. J. 

Le Moyne. 





Tuesday evening saw the production of two 
very ambitious plays. One that presented by 
Miss Julia Arthur at the Broadway Theatre, 
More Than Queen, described last week in this 
column. The other play, The Song of the 
Sword, engaged the services of Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Harned and a large supporting com- 
pany, among whom are Rowland Buckstone 
and Owen Fawcett. Daly’s Theatre was the 
scene of the drama’s production. Mr, Soth- 
ern has a congenial, because spectacular part, 
and Miss Harned is also well fitted with a 
réle which portrays the romantic love of a 
titled Italian lady for a young Frenchman 
who has espoused the republican cause, Love 
and war again, that is, of the military brand. 


To-morrow May Irwin, this time as Sister 
Mary, an editor will introduce her inimitable 
self at the Bijou Theatre, which event will | 
mark the beginning of this popular actress's 
fifth annual New York tour. The new 
songs are said to include What Did Mary Do, 
Not the Way to Treat a Lady, The Rocking 
Song, The ’Possum Chase, and others with 
equally taking titles. 


The Children of the Ghetto, at the Herald 
Square Theatre, has drawn large audiences in 
spite of the poor opinion some newspapers 
writes have of the play. According to able crit- 
ics, the play is a good example of dramatic art, 
and it is beautifully staged, and most ably in- 
terpreted by Wilton Lackaye and Blanche 
Bates, and an excellent supporting company. 


Lord and Lady Algy are appearing for the 
last week at the Knickerbocker. It gives | 
way, on 30 October, to Sir Henry Irving, 
Elien Terry, and the (London) Lyceum 
Stock Company. This engagement is lim- 
ited to only three weeks, during which time 





Robespierre, Waterloo, The Amber Heart, 
The Bells and The Merchant of Venice. 


Why Smith Left Home is already on the 
third month of its run. Souvenir night is 
announced for 30 October. 


The Tyranny of Tears and John Drew 
continue to be as potent as ever to draw large 
audiences to the Empire Theatre. 


Peter Stuyvesant, at Wallack’s, as presented 
by W. H. Crane, is likewise doing a good 
business. 


Becky Sharp, as presented at the Fifth 
Avenue, shows no signs of palling on the 
popular taste, and Mrs. Fiske will have at- 
tained by to-morrow a fiftieth performance in 
that rdle. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 

American—8.15, Tannhauser, 

Bijou—8.15, May Irwin. 

Broadway Theatre—8.15, More Than Queen. 

Casino—The Singing Girl. 

Criterion- 8.30, Barbara Frietchie, 

Daly's—8, The Song of the Sword. 

Empire —8.20, The Tyranny of Tears, 

Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, A Dairy Farm. 

Garden—8.15, The Only Way. 

Grand Opera House—8, Blanche Waish. 

Herald Square—8, Children of the Ghetto. 

Knickerbocker—8.20, Lord and Lady Algy. 

Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8,30, Why Smith Left Home, 

Manhattan—8.15, A Stramger in a Strange Land. 

New York—8.15, The Man in the Moon, Jr. 

Star—8.15, Two Little Vagrants. 

W allack's—8.15, Peter Stuyvesant. 

Proctor's— Variety. 

Keith's—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée - Concert, Cinématograph, 
works 

Pleasure Palace— Continuous performance. 

Victoria Theatre— Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields— Whirligig. 


Wax- 


American 
Waltham 
Watch 


movements are to- 
day more periect 
than ever and far 
cheaper. This 

trade mark specially 
recommended— 

“ RIVERSIDE ’’— 

will last a life 

time and is within 
the means of 

every one. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 
‘©The Perfected American Watch,’ an 





illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM Watch Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 








Ot 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
20 West 34th Street, 
Astor Court Building 





1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. Y. 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 
SCHOOL. Thoroughly pares for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning . 16. Student Mat- 
inees. Highest endorsement. Prospectus 


ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT, Dir. 








B. SCHULICH 


announces that he has opened a fully equipped 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


in connection with his Ladies’ Tailoring and Dressmaking establishment and has 
imported a complete line of models to select from. He is now prepared to exe- 
cute orders for the latest creations in 


Fur GarMENTs, Capes, COLLARETTES, ETC. 


Prices will be made as reasonable as possible when the best of workmanship 
and an absolutely perfect fitting garment is guaranteed. 
Samples and Designs sent on application. 


10 West 35th Street, Near Fifth Avenue 
New York 











JAMES McCREERY & CO., BROADWAY & Lith ST. 


Gowns and Wraps 
Modelled in accordance with the latest fashions. 
Original, exclusive designs. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., BROADWAY & 11TH 8ST. 
New York. 








Registered Trade Mark 


Floral Designs 


IN TABLE LINEN.| STADLER AND FALK 


A How Of See fongne one ee MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS: GARMENTS 
especially attractive with the prices | : 
. . | or 
of a popular size are given below. | 

MEN AND WOMEN 


CLOTHS. : 
2% yards Sq. Geranium. $5.50 | 535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
«“ “ “ Tulips... 6.50 | (Near 44th Street and adjoining Delmonico’s.) 


“ “ “ Holly d 
eesti. 6a6'| CORRECT GARMENTS FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 
“Sweet Pea 4.00 | SPORTING SPECIALTIES 
« « Lily of the 
Valley, and ‘Ribbon | | FOR LADIES FOR GENTLEMEN 


Riding Habits Riding Breeches 


Napkins for all these and other | Golf Costumes Pigskin Leggings 

Automobile Costumes ** Knickers” | This waist is made in black, white and col” 
‘ , Driving Coats Coaching Coats } — silk, striped with black or whit 
most of which are the exclusive | | | ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN NEGLIGEES, 


patterns of | OUR NEW “ PONCHO” COAT, adapted for automo- aaa ee eee 


biling and driving for both ladies and gentlemen, is a 
” ’ 
“THE LINEN STORE most practical and correct garment for many occasions 


James McCutcheon & Co. Patterns and forms for Self Measurement sent on application 


14 West 23d St., New York. | 


size cloths of the same designs, | 
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Elibacy is unnatural and unsatisfactory,’’ said the minister in the course of a 
sermon on the text, How to Choose a Good Wife. Passing strange 
that a parson should condemn any state of being on the score of its being 

unnatural ; pray, is not the parson’s life, and that of every other ethical teacher, dedi- 
cated to stimulating man to slough off his nature? Indeed, the upholders of stern re- 
ligious creeds insist that man in a state of nature is dead in trespasses and sin and that 
his only hope of material and spiritual salvation is to set about remodeling himself, the 
first step in the process being a crucifying of his natural impulses. Even the more 
easy-going latter-day religionists, though they may not strenuously insist upon adher- 
ence to creeds, are stoutly of the opinion that the subjugation of his natural tendencies 
is man’s chiefest and sublimest duty. For a parson therefore to proclaim a condition 
or tendency unnatural is, according to the teachings of his own profession, to commend 
it, whether he intend that effect or not. Lying, stealing, selfishness, indolence, 
licentiousness and a quiver full of other depressing faults are latent in every human 
creature born into the world ; and if during his life the man manages to obtain and to 
retain the whiphand over these debasing tendencies it is because he has conquered 
his natural self. How fatuous and inconsistent, then, for a clergyman to gird at celibacy 
because it is unnatural! 
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As to the other count in the indictment, since the minister has himself been a 
Benedict these many years, his dictum that single life is unsatisfactory is not the testi- 
mony of experience, and if it were it would be but that of an individual. By what 
token does the reverend gentleman know what he affirms? Marriage may be a sacra- 
ment ; or, regarded from the standpoint of the state, it may be a commendable doing 
of one’s duty, but, assuredly, it cannot be fitly defined as satisfactory. Man's whole 
lite never reaches that plane, much less does a relative condition that is in reality a 
hard school in experience with Compromise and Anxiety as its almost invariable every- 
day working motto. If it is not the state of the children’s health or that of their 
morals or the lowness or precariousness of the family exchequer, it is the state of one 
or the othér’s affection or the quality of his or her temper that causes apprehension. Or, 
as at the present moment, parents and wives are anguished over the extra hazard of life 
in the army and navy. Were marriage a satisfactory estate husbands and wives would 
be sharply differentiated from spinsters and bachelors by reason of their facial expres- 
sion, which would show a placidity resembling that displayed by Quakers. Not even 
the clergyman assailant of celibacy would dare venture the statement that peacefulness 
is the leading, or even a subordinate, characteristic of the American married face. 
The preacher cannot he complimented upon his choice of adjectives. 
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A word as to celibacy in this nineteenth century and in this country of oppor- 
tunity. There are those, and their number will increase as the race grows in wisdom, 
who count themselves fortunate to be so situate. They are free to live their own lives 
for one thing and this is no small matter to the resourceful person. They escape the 
really terrible responsibility of parentage in an age of unsettled religious beliefs, and 
elementary biological knowledge ; and, best of all, if they have developed to the plane 
of living for others as well as for self, they can brighten individual lives and help along 
betterment schemes and reform movements more effectively and more generously as to 
time and personal service than the married pair who are naturally more self centred. 

















Celibacy unsatisfactory ? It may be to empty-headed men and women, but such 
facts as that the older and more advanced in culture the community, the less haste 
there is about marrying among those of the better class, and the larger the number of 
men and women who continue in the single state prove that many higher type persons 
deliberately elect to forswear matrimony until long past the days of their youth or for 
life. Now it is not conceivable that intelligent well-to-do persons would of a set pur- 
pose lead unsatisfying lives. 





The assailant of celibacy is in urgent need of a course of instruction in sociology 
and in the fit use of adjectives. 
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with portrait of Miss Jessie Millward—now playing at the Knickerbocker Theatre 


d Lady Algy— 


Gowns worn in Lord an 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE TEXT 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE VIOLIN A RARE VEHICLE FOR THE EMO- 
TIONS—IRON RUST IN THE HANDS OF AN 
INVENTIVE YOUNG WOMAN—SATIN, SILK 
AND COTTON ATTIRE FOR SOME MEN— 
FOURTEEN HINTS FOR WINTER TREAT- 
MENT OF WINDOW GLASS 


Mong the surprises to be met with in the 
daily press was a comment in the 
musical department of a first-rank jour- 

nal upon Rev. R. H. Haweis’s declaration in 
reference to the violin to the effect that no in- 
strument—the human voice hardly excepted— 
provides such a rare vehicle for the emotions, 
is in such close touch with the molecular vibra- 
tions of thought and. with the psychic waves 
of feeling. The criticism upon this read, 
<¢ Fiddlesticks ! A piano is worth a score of 
violins." How poorly qualified to hold the 
position of musical critic must the author of 
this be! As an all-around useful instrument 
for concerted selections, for accompaniment 
playing, and as a general utility solo instru- 
ment, the piano is undeniably superior to the 
violin ; but, in the qualities named by Haweis, 
there can be no possible rivalry between the 
two, for, with all its advantages, the piano 
tends ever to the metallic in tone, and to 
inadequacy in the matter of interpretation. 
Whoso doubts this has only to experiment with 
Schubert, for example, and try to express one 
of his songs with the aid of first one and then 
the other of these instruments. Apply the 
test to other musical compositions, and note 
the result. Little wonder that a life-long 
student of music should proclaim the violin‘ a 
rare vehicle for the emotions.”’ 


* 
* * 


It is one of the reproaches flung at woman 
that she can translate, or copy, or vary, but 
that she cannot create; and those making this 
statement cite music and the other fine arts as 
cases in point which prove, beyond peradven- 
ture, that the woman sex never was nor ever 
will be possessed of creative ability. These 
self-sufficient critics are at no pains to inform 
themselves as to any creative work that women 
may have accomplished in other lines ; they 
know that their wives, mothers, maiden aunts 
and daughters have not invented the most in- 
significant appliance, and they assume that 
their average womankind is the only type ex- 
tant. Therein liestheir error. Not all women, 
no more than all men, are commonplace, as 
witness the Miss Robinson whom the Boston 
papers have lately been praising. Her father, 
a mining engineer, is interested in Nova Scotia 
mines. Miss Robinson has herself shown con- 
siderable ability along the same line as her 
father, and she thoroughly studied mining 
with the result that, while at work a year or 
two ago in a mine with her father, Miss Rob- 
inson noticed that what was once ore had 
formed itself into a mass with a quantity of 
gravel. Immediately the skilful lady began to 


VOGUE 


experiment with ore and gravel, and it re- 
mained for a woman to utilize peroxide-of-iron 
filings so that, when mixed with chemicals 
and solutions, a mixture of the nature of mor- 
tar is formed, which, when spread out and 
allowed to harden, forms a solid mass. Miss 
Robinson was given the contract to lay the 
sidewalk in front of North End Park, Boston, 
where, during the summer, the young inventor 
could be seen on hands and knees working 
along with a gang of men, to whom she ex- 
plained the secrets of the new process she had 
originated. The finished sidewalk presents the 
appearance of asphalt so far as smoothness goes, 
but its color is a reddish hue, which suggests 
iron rust. The young girl owns mines herself, 
and has the power ef attorney in Nova Scotia 
for mines owned by her father, and also those 
belonging to Boston capitalists. There are 
American women who envy such a record for 
their daughters infinitely more than they would 
the most brilliant match of the season. The 
essential difference is: in one case a personage, 
in the other an appendage. 


*" 

There is considerable costume interest cen- 
tering around the agitation in the New York 
District Attorney's office as to the wearing of 
gowns. Attorney Gardiner himself and the 
Deputy Assistants are very much in favor of 
the gown wearing, but the regular Assistants 
are very much opposed to it. Already, how- 
ever, the question has been sufficiently agitated 
to reach the stage of a discussion of materials, 
it having been determined upon that differences 
in position shall be expressed by unlikeness in 
fabric. For instance, the District Attorney 
will wear satin, the assistants silk and the 
deputies cotton. It were best to put women 
on the committee that chooses the last-named, 
for it is doubtful if the male mind will be able 
successfully to cope with the problem of which 
cottons can be depended upon not to go sleazy. 


* 
* * 


A number of experiments having for their 
object the clearing of window glass from ice 
or congealed water have been lately described 
in a London optical journal, no less than four- 
teen methods being touched upon. The ex- 
perimenter, Mr. H. C. Demming, testifies that 
all of the methods he presents he found effica- 
cious, but some of them were so far superior 
to others that he catalogued the remedies in 
order of efficacy, beginning with No. 1. 
Flame of an alcohol lamp: (2) sulphuric 
acid : (3) aqua ammonia: (4) glycerine : (5) 
aqua regis : (6) hydrochloric acid: (7) benzine: 
(8) hydriodic acid: (9) boric acid: (10) alcohol: 
(11) nitric acid: (12) cobalt acid: (13) infusion 
of nutgalls: (14) tincture of ferrous sulphate. 
The experimenter stated that by the use of the 
alcohol lamp (which requires the greatest care 
in handling, else the window and its contents 
will be aflame) the results were immediate 
and the effects more nearly permanent than by 
any other experiment. A cotton cloth swab 
was used in making the sulphuric acid applica- 
tion, care being taken not to allow any drip- 
pings, a precaution that must be observed in re- 
lation to all other acids. Aqua ammonia was in- 
stantaneous in effect, but it soon frosted again. 
Glycerine was excellent in effect, but it left 
slight stains on the windows ; these, however, 
were easily removable. These experiments 
are given place in this department in the hope 
of aiding such shopkeepers as may not have 
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already seen an account of this table of com 
parative results. Frosted windows area serious 
loss to shopkeepers as the window display is 
usually the most potent means of drawing and 
retaining trade. 
Pal 

Answering adverse criticisms made upon him 
for so persistently emphasizing the need of 
industrial training for the negro, Booker T. 
Washington said in effect recently on an occa- 
sion when he was introduced to an Atlanta 
audience by the Governor of Georgia, that he 
had never had so much reason to feel encour- 
aged at the stand he had taken. Journeyings 
through the South revealed to him negro car- 
penters, truck gardeners, contractors, butchers 
and merchants, whose patrons were white as 
well as colored people. During his trip abroad 
Mr. Washington discovered that the Europeans 
in many localities are in advance of this coun- 
try in their realization of the prime importance 
of industrial effort. The speaker cited, as a 
case in point, the Agricultural College for 
Women at Swansea, England, where he saw 
forty cultured women, mostly college gradu- 
ates, engaged in the theoretical and practical 
study of agriculture, horticulture, dairying and 
poultry raising. Mr. Washington saw these 
women planting vegetables, trimming rose 
bushes, scattering manure, growing grapes and 
raising fruit in hot houses and in the field. 
Not only the negro race but the white one as 
well would find it to its advantage to turn the 
attention of its youth from desk to hand tasks. 


DRY BONES 
BY ALDIS DUNBAR 


O one paid much attention to what I 

did, so I brought my skeleton out to 

sit in the vacant place beside me. 

The long grass pushed up between its bones, 

and the golden sunlight shone gaily through 

the swaying grapevines upon its polished skull 

—making bars of light and shade that simu- 
lated expression. 

Looking over my shoulder, through the 
trees, I made sure that it was Turnock with 
whom Elinor Briton was walking. He was 
holding her parasol over her as they went down 
the hill. I could not hold a parasol properly, 
so she had carried it for herself. 

I glanced back at my skeleton, which 
seemed to tower above me in all its obtrusive 
boniness, and wondered whether it had be- 
longed to anyone else before it came into my 
possession. 

«It’s not my fault. Why did you insist 
on coming, when you knew that you would 
have to bring me with you ?*’ 

I was silent. Why had Icome? While 
at work I had no time to remember the skele- 
ton (I had actually come to think of it as 
«<It**), but at my office door it waited, to be 
carried through the streets—and wherever I 
went in the evening. 

It was big and bony at best, but it was 
heavy when I was in the society of cultivated 
women ; heaviest, perhaps, when I was with 
Miss Briton. Once or twice I felt sure that 
she must notice it, yet it was at her invitation 
that I had come to this—blessed—picnic, 
bringing with me—my skeleton. 

Once when Turnock made some laughing 

(Continued on page 266) 


























SEASONABLE HATS 


FROM YOUMANS 


SEE ANOTHER PAGE 


FoR ** DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS ” 
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(Continued from page 264) 

remark to her.in French (I suppose it was 
French)—a gaunt hand shot out and gripped 
my arm. I can only speak English, and even 
school-boy Latin is—well, so much Greek to 
me. 

I picked up a bit of stick and began to peel 
off the bark. 


I believe I'll give up dancing this 
winter. I’m tired of the atmosphere in which 
he and his set exist. You never see a real man 
among them. Come, Polly, we ought to be 
attending to the luncheon instead of leaving it 
all to Mrs. Ashburton and the girls.”” 

Their voices died away in the distance. 

Drawing a long breath of relief, I rose. Miss- 


dance. 


model prevails over all others, in spite of the 
fact that a renowned Paris and London skirt 
originator has introduced several other styles, 
which have very marked changes and departures 
from this one. At the bottom the flare of the 
gores shows much fullness. For trimming it 
has five rings of black cloth graduating very 
slightly, and cut in long waves with the edges 


‘You can’t dance’’ was ‘It’s’’ first ing the skeleton I looked around vainly for a __ stitched on fiat. This is always a most effect- 
taunt. few minutes in search of it. At last I caught ive finish, and results in a beautiful skirt when 
‘¢No,’” said I, **I can’t.”” sight of a tiny white object lying on a dried tried. 


** You can’t converse on art or poetry. In 
fact, you don’t know the difference between 
Chianti and chiaro-oscuro."’ 

*¢It’s a fact,’” I acknowledged, “but I 
never had time to study those things. I had 
to work too hard learning my profession.”’ 

‘¢How about music?’’ it urged mali- 
ciously. 

‘¢I only know enough to keep quiet and 
listen to it.”” 

‘«¢ And the different forks and wine-glasses 
at dinner ?”’ 

‘* They don’t teach those things out in 
Montana. You ought to know that, if any 
one should.”’ 

‘¢ Harvey Turnock never makes any mis- 
takes.”” 

“ No,’’ I answered, ‘* but I could thrash 
him with one hand tied behind me."’ 

‘* That would not make Miss Briton like 
you any better.”” 

‘* No, such things aren’t done in ¢ society.’ 

*¢ And you can’t possibly understand Wag- 
ner !** 

‘*No!"’ I exclaimed, sitting up in a rage, 
‘¢ but there is one thing that I can do. I can 
go to Brazil myself, about those contracts, in- 
stead of sending Bryce, and you may be cer- 
tain that I leave you behind, if I do.”’ 

My companion shrank a little, at this. As 
for me I took a couple of letters out of my 
pocket, and fell to figuring on some estimates; 
resolutely ignoring all its attempts to draw my 
attention away. 

I was thoroughly absorbed in my occupa- 
tion, when I became aware of voices beyond 
the fallen tree against which I was leaning. 

‘¢ I am beginning to loathe him, Polly.’’ 

It was Elinor Briton who was speaking. I 
made a movement as if to rise, but felt a sud- 
den chilly clutch on my knee. 

««Sit still! You'll only make yourself 
ridiculous if you try to excuse your eaves- 
dropping. You couldn’t do it gracefully to 
save your life,’ and with a silent groan, I sat 
there—awkwardness clothing me as a garment. 

‘¢I always wondered what you could see in 


” 


leaf at my feet. Lifting it carefully between 
thumb and finger I attached it to a little ring 
on my watch chain and walked up the hill with 
a light heart. 
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CLOTH FOR STREET, DANCE, DINNER, CHURCH 
—BLUE AND BLACK COSTUME OF SATIN- 
FACED SERGE, FUR TRIMMED—PALE 
TONE CLOTHS FASHIONABLE— 
POLKA-DOTTED GAUZE FOR BUDS AND YOUNG 
BLOSSOMS——DINNER GOWN OF PANNE 
VELVET BROCADED IN COLORS 


FUR REGNANT 


O modish a rage for fur and cloth could 
not be outdone if there were indisputable 
assurance of an arctic winter. Were 

we to strictly follow the requisitions of French 
hat and gown models, every gown for day and 
evening wear, as well as every hat, would have 
their quota of fursomewhere. But it must not 
be understood that each example is heavily fur 
trimmed. On the contrary, there are many of 
the dressiest cloth gowns, which have only a 
fourteen or sixteen inch bit for their trimming, 
while others have several yards, that large 
number usually edging the bottom of the skirt. 

For choice gowns use choice furs—that goes 
without saying. Breitschwantz, or baby-lamb, 
in black and white varieties, is very much to 
the fore, and used where once a bit of black 
velvet would answer. It is seen on a double- 
faced circular above a neck-band, it forms 
charming empiécements to the loveliest bodices, 
it enters into a part of some vest prettily con- 
structed, or gives it a touch here or there, and 
slips often under lace fronts or under the bright 
edges of velvet, perhaps, which may need to be 
toned down, and also is put on in an extrava- 
gant double fold style on the bottom of a skirt. 
Persian lamb has its innings as well this season, 
and figures on two-piece suits admirably. It 
is a most pleasing fur, very serviceable, and is 


A coatee bodice of the same serge is built on 
the latest lines. In the back, at the belt line, 
there is seen that new tailor spring cut which 
gives a basque of three inches deep, cut into 
short points, five in all, and these points alter- 
nate in blue and black cloth. The blue serge 
is used for the rest of the back drapery, which 
is flat and seamless, and goes no farther than 
where a high yoke empiécement is fitted in of 
blue serge also. This has three rows of black 
cloth cut in scallops on the lower edge only, 
and fitting perfectly is stitched down on both 
sides. Above this yoke piece is a fitted in- 
setting of black baby-lamb, and above that fur, 
a neck-band of Persian brocade in black, 
greens and white, with a touch of yellow. 
This neck-band, although high, has a narrow 
circular double-faced collar of Breitschwantz, 
the ensemble forming a delightful combination. 

To turn to the bodice front, one gets a 
coatee effect in both jacket fronts, which are 
double-breasted and dip into points, and are 
to be worn open and closed. When open 
they show rolling revers of the brocade; this 
lining in Persian design. When closed, the 
edges have a black cloth fitted strap stitching, 
and at the left the fastening is made by a group 
of six handsome gold and black enamelled 
buttons the size of a dime. Below another 
fastening is accomplished by a group of four 
buttons to match. A glimpse of the brocade 
neck-band is seen, but when the fronts are 
thrown open, a front empiecément is found to 
be of black baby-lamb deep enough to have 
three frog fastenings of gold and black guimp, 
while below it is a full vest of Persian silk to 
correspond with the other parts. 


DRESSY COSTUME ADDITION 


These are very dressy coat features, and 
most desirable for afternoon functions in 
winter, where one is almost always unable to 
remain in any house more than a few moments. 
Last year’s coats taught us that to throw open 
one’s coat to such advantage is both a comfort 
and convenience, and makes this model a 
favorite. There is no novelty in the idea, for 


him,** said the other voice. therefore desirable on those middle tone cloths we have exploited it for two seasons, but the 
‘*See? Nothing! I'm sorry I asked him for street wear. Rich brown furs are all in mingling of brocades in these tones with fur is 
to come.”* demand. Nothing is smarter than furon vel- new. 


I looked around in despair for a way of es- 
cape, but none offered, so I clenched my 
hands to repress the shiver which came as I 
seemed to feel the cold touch of the skeleton 
who sat beside me. 

Elinor went on: ‘¢I am so sick of these su- 
perficial puppies who have a smattering of 
every accomplishment, yet do not know any 
one thing thoroughly. Harvey Turnock is a 
fair specimen of the class. His chatter drives 
me distracted, and his bad French sets my teeth 
onedge. He patronizes artists and musicians, 
and they laugh at him to his face. He is for- 
ever talking glibly about the broadening influ- 
ences of the ‘higher culture,’ yet the only 
thing that he really knows, outside of the eti- 
quette of wine-glasses and neckties, is how to 


vet either indoors or out, while the dressy 
cloth gowns are expected to be trimmed with 
it, the light cloths especially so, as the con- 
trast is then most harmonious. 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE WINTER FASHION 


As one of the best examples of a thoroughly 
smart cloth gown in two pieces, the following 
description is offered: It is built of the new 
serge with satin face—a serge as compact as 
cloth, but lighter in weight, a wonderfully fine 
material, and in this instance its color is a 
rich dark blue. The maker is one of the 
half dozen Paris leaders. The skirt is built on 
the generally favorite line, in three pieces, a 
bias seam in the back, and has no fullness at 
all, its opening on the left side in front. This 
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FASHIONABLE COLORS IN CLOTH GOWNS 


There are so many cloth gowns in vogue for 
day and evening wear that a word must be 
said about the beauty of pale colored cloths, 
and how exquisite are the indefinable blues, and 
lavender grays, and palest green cameo hues, 
together with those pinks giving faintest sug- 
gestion of a spring day, when a peach tree 
suddenly bursts into bloom. Its blossom 
seems paler than it really is, because seen 
through a cold atmosphere. All these pale 
cloth tints are extremely cold, and for that 
reason the warmth of fur trimming proves the 
perfection of taste. Everyone, in consequence of 
this plethora of cloth, is interested in knowing 


(Continued on page 270) 
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what there is new and chic for veritable ball 
gowns, particularly forthe young contingent— 
the dancing set—because while cloth in a ball 
room is an innovation which we may accept, 
tulles, gauzes, and lace nets are to be the 
decided vogue, and altogether the most becom- 
ing to youth and beauty during its dancing 
years. 


DANCE GOWNS FOR THE YOUNGER ELEMENT 


Paris has nothing newer or prettier for a 
demoiselle’s ball gown than a gauze polka 
dotted with a raised silk spot, the shade of the 
gauze upon which it is woven. This is the 
material in a lovely shade of rose-pink, of 
which the following model is built: A founda- 
tion taffeta with its plissé ruffle on the bottom. 
Over that, a pink mousseline de soie with 
flounce gathered on, and two rows of gathered 
ruching to match in waved lines on the bottom. 
Then falls the dotted gauze skirt, which is cut 
precisely like a cloth one, without upper full- 
ness, except at the back where it is fastened 
invisibly, and where there is merest hint of 
small plaits. The modish genre of evening 
skirts is that the upper part and the lower 
shall not be of the same material, although of 
the same color or shades of a color. The 
bottom of this skirt is made up in pink mousse- 
line de soie, fitted so as to sweep ina demi- 
traine, and is quite covered with manceuverings 
of narrow shirred ruchings of the same in 
oval medallions and in garland lines, while on 
the bottom are four rows of rings to match in 
waved festoons. A charming effect of light- 
ness and grace does this skirt present. The 
bodice is round, draped with the dotted gauze, 
while above this drapery are lace medallions 
exquisitely inset. The empiécement is as deep 
again in front as at the back, the opening 
being on the left in front and invisible. A 
narrow garland décolletage of white gauze 
silver-spangled ivy leaves, with tufts of pink 
blossoms is simple and charming, terminating 
in a cluster posed in the centre: of a pink 
tulle chou on the left shoulder. A pink tulle 
sash flows out in the back from a narrow tulle 
belt, and on its ends it has applications of 
spangled ivy leaves. The décolletage garland 
is festooned in a very chic way over pink tulle 
for sleeves. A simple little coiffure of the 
same accompanies this gown. The garland 
of ivy leaves which is minute is made to present 
the effect of the outlines of a butterfly’s wing, 
with a curled-up pink chenille antenne some 
distance above. 


A NOVELTY GOWN 


Many variations may be wrought from this 
charming gown suggestion, not only by choos- 
ing other colors, as well as an all white com- 
position, but by using other trimmings and 
different floral adornments. Narrow fringes 
sewed on the edge of bias folds of mousseline 
de soie are extremely new and dainty for such 
dancing frocks, and so are many of the numer- 
ous narrow transparent fancy silk and lace 
headings, which either draw up or may be 
shirred, and then serve to carry out designs in 
the most telling manner over a surface. 

A real novelty, and one which will win the 
admiration of all smart women, is a ball or din- 
ner gown built of white panne velvet, flowered, 
as were the exquisite silk muslins of the past 
summer, in rare and beautiful garlands of ex- 
otics, or their surface branched or clustered 
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with garden flowers. From the sisterly firm 
of a noted French house comes the beauty 
gown of the season, for a most enviable young 
matron’s January entertainments. You are to 
fancy the effect of a white panne with bunches 
of sweet peas in shades of pink, and bunches 
in shades of mauve and lavender in their natu- 
ral size. 

The upper part of the skirt, which, it is 
needless to repeat, is without an inch of full- 
ness, but with the familiar bias seam down the 
back, is of panne, and at the knee, where this 
panne ends, is an exquisite insetting with irreg- 
ular bordering of white double tulle on which 
is the finest of steel spangle embroidery, of the 
small, flat variety, mingled with paillettes of a 
little larger size, which are perforated on the 
edge into tiny points, and have black centres. 
It is impossible to convey an idea of the mar- 
vellous effect of these two spangles when com- 
bined in a design. Suffice it to say that this 
beautiful bordering to the upper part of the 
skirt serves as a heading also for the deep fitted 
flounce which forms the long traine. This 
consists of white tulle also ; the upper portion, 
which is joined to the border just described, is 
of double tulle, on which isa still more elaborate 
design in paillettes, blended with rare skill. 
Beneath this lovely hand-work are several 
tulle flounces reaching to the edge of the 
traine, each ruched with tulle very closely 
puckered, and with glints of a single row of 
steel spangles showing through. This upper 
skirt is entirely separate from the white taffeta 
foundation skirt, which over its plissé flounce 
has several mousseline de soie flouncings all in 
white. The bodice is roundand décolleté, its 
lower portion in panne velvet with the flowers 
beautifully applied. It has a superb insetting 
above of tulle and steel work. There are 
bands of tulle for sleeves, finely shirred in rings, 
with still broader bands of steel and tulle em- 
broidery alternating, the sleeves beinz very 
long and transparent. The elaborateness of 
the pailletté hand-work in no way produces the 
objectionable element of showiness. It is too 
fine in quality and in treatment, and the re- 
lation of fabric and trimming is faultless. 


GLIMPSES 


W HEN— 


Are we to get rid of boléro bodices ? They 
have become the Paris maker’s obsession, and 
are made the dominating mode again this year 
to our great surprise. 


THERE— 


Is a tremendous craze for fancifully trimmed 
cloth gowns this season. They stand quite a 
thing apart from the regular tailor-made suits, 
and have another wearing purpose altogether. 
The smartest of them are one-third silk appli- 
cations, odd plush-flowered silks, suggesting 
the cloth robe effects in a way. 


THaT— 


Those very new, very pale pastel tints in the 
finest of cloths are entered as ball-gowns. A 
Paris model in Polar blue is made up with 
white baby-lamb and tulle. Very odd effect, 
but exceedingly smart. These moonlight 
colors prove very becoming—that is their 
success. 
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THaT— 


Your smart girl goes in for beige and green 
this winter in her street hat and gown. That 
is par excellence the chic combination. This 
green is on the robin’s-egg shade somewhat. 
The winter beiges include castor-browns, also 
consequently there are several modish shades. 


So— 


Pheasants, male and female, are the modish 
birds at present, and are nested on a soft, 
silky, shaggy felt, called cabuchon, crumpled 
into the loveliest of street headgear. One 
must expect these hats to be rather heavy. 
How well they look with a fur-trimmed cloth 
suit, however. 


YEs— 


Nothing takes like black dragon-fly coiffures. 
The new ones are very transparent and spark- 
ling, with such long antennz or feelers. The 
line on the head is poised farther forward, and 
more spread out back of the pompadour. Gold 
and jet, and white spangles are much used for 
the net and tulle embroidery, but all jet leads. 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


MEDLEY OF STYLES—SILK CLOTH GUIPURE— 
MOURNING COSTUME FOR RUSSIAN EMPRESS 
—HENNE DYED TRESSES FIND VENE- 
TIAN PHEASANT A BECOMING 
NEIGHBOR—IN PRAISE OF 
VIOLETS 


Witty fashion leader has said that the 
A present moment, so far as modes are 
concerned, should be called the reign 
of King “ Tohubohu.*’ This word is un- 
translatable, but I may say that its general 
meaning conveys an idea of a patchwork, or 
a mixture of different styles and epochs well- 
nigh indescribable, so wavy and uncertain are 
its outlines. Fashions have taken a more than 
ever eclectic turn, for every novel idea, even 
be it borrowed from the Greeks, the Romans, 
or good King Solomon's time, is blindly ac- 
cepted as both delightful and original, provided 
it be pretty and becoming. 

As a consequence there is now a jumble of 
Louis xiv and Francois Premier, Louis xv1, 
and Napoleonic, ancient Greek, and Directoire 
frocks, very puzzling to look upon, and which 
give our modern drawing-rooms the gay and 
bizarre aspect of places fitted out and filled 
with rather carnivalesque figures. 

There is at least one thing which may claim 
to be thoroughly novel, and that is guipure 
made of silk-cloth, cut out with what must 
needs be a pair of fairy scissors, so exquisitely 
delicate and minutely reproduced are the pat- 
terns of the rich lace just named. This fabric 
is, I need not add, extremely expensive, but, 
when gracefully draped over soft silks, it far 
outrivals any other material, and leaves far be- 
hind the first clumsy efforts made in cutting 
out a-jour designs in cloth, which I mentioned 
some time ago in these columns. Cloth gui- 
pure is the perfection of modern handiwork, 
and really, when looking at it, one cannot un- 
derstand how the trick is done, for it seems as 
though it would take centuries of work to make 








a yard of it, whereas it is now obtainable in 
first-class houses, in every shade and hue, and 
in any quantity one may desire. The Empress 
of Russia has just ordered a magnificent speci- 
men of this type of frock that may be made 
with cloth guipure. is she is still in mourn- 
ing, the guipure is white, ever so slightly tinged 





with a pearly gleam, and it is thrown into re- 
lief by a long-trained undergown of deep iron- 


gray royal satin. Around the waist the folds - 


of the tunic-shaped overskirt are confined by a 
corselet belt of gorgeous passementerie, com- 
posed of steel, black and white jet, seed pearls, 
and a dash of silvery sparks. The neck-band 
and wristlets correspond with the belt. There 
is an inimitably chic little bonnet to be worn 
with this delightful costume, made of some few 
folds of white, gray, and black velvet, scintil- 
lating with more passementerie, and adorned 
by a fluffy knot of black marabout feathers, 
emerging from a jeweled buckle on the left 
side. 

The colors most in vogue just now are 
Venetian pheasant, a sort of shimmering 
golden-brown, which goes splendidly with the 
bright tints obtained by the use of henneé, 
which so many of our mondaines have adopted 
in order to alter the color of their tresses ; 
Récamier pink, a very soft shade of Bengal rose, 
and dead turquoise-green, a sort of softened 


VOGUE 


edition of the cruel greenish-blue tint so much 
worn last summer, and which used to be known 
by the name of vert-ocean. 

In my opinion, there is nothing to equal the 
loveliness of light grays, Parma violets, laven- 
ders, white or roseate tones, for I dislike ex- 
tremely any harsh coloring, which, except in a 
very few cases, lends a common and a bizarre 
appearance to the most elegant of toilettes. 








Women, especially when they have passed 
the early bloom of youth, should realize that 
they never look better than when clad in dainty, 
delicate, soft tints, white especially being be- 
coming to all ages, looking as well on the fair 
form of a débutante as on the majestic figure 
of her grandmother, or, for the matter of that, 
her great-grandmother. I saw an example of 
this the other day, when old Princess de G—— 
appeared at her great-granddaughter’s wed- 
ding, wearing a marvelous gown made entirely 
of almost priceless Venetian point lace over 
heavy white ribbed silk, her snowy hair crowned 
with a beautiful little lace bonnet, much be- 
jeweled. In her slender white-gloved hand 
was a tall ivory cane, reminding one of a fairy 
godmother’s wand, but which served to sup- 
port her rather feeble steps. This dear old 
lady, who is on the wrong side of eighty, pre- 
sented the prettiest picture imaginable in her 
cloud of laces, with her complexion, which 


still looks, although a little wrinkled, as clear 
as the petals of an apple-blossom, her merry 
blue eyes and her happy smile ! 

Violets have made their appearance; they 
fill the fashionable florists’ windows as well as 
the little flower carts drawn through our streets, 
and diffuse their adorable fragrance from one 
end of our city to the other. Singularly 
enough, violets always seem dearer to the truly 
elegant woman's heart than any other blossom, 
be it ever so magnificent or ever so new-fangled. 
Orchids of any describable or indescribable 
gorgeousness, roses in the glory of their bril- 
liant petals, odorous lilacs at five dollars a stalk, 





Cy 


grown under glass amid the frosts of January 
—all have to bow their haughty heads before 
the humble floweret, so sweet and attractive, 
which gives an undisputable air of distinction 
to everything and everybody it touches. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, October, 1899. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
Pageand date. See illustrations on this page. } 


N economical way of getting a handsome 
A frock is to buy one of the hand- 


some silk or velvet bodices, which 
range in price from $25 up, and have a skirt 
made to match its material, or at least its color. 
For instance, if the bodice be of velvet, the 
skirt may be of cloth with pipings of velvet, 
or it may be made plain, as many kinds of 
materials are mixed together, but not colors. 
The one tone idea will predominate this sea- 
son ; even the hat should match the frock. 
The opera wraps of this season are regal ; 
nothing is too handsome or too perishable to 


be modeled into these charming creations. 
The sketches indicate that they are so beauti- 
tiful that a description cannot do them justice. 
However, I shall try to give you some idea of 
their color and material. The long cape is of 
shimmering cream-white satin, lined through- 
out with pink mauve brocade, on which a de- 
sign of enormous flags is wrought in a deeper 
shade, the long, graceful leaves and the size of 
the flowers giving a most effective back- 
ground. Every model shows snug fit about 
the shoulders, and these capes carry out the 
same idea and enfold the figure closely, then 
flare out into voluminous folds as they near 
the bottom. This especial wrap is cut very 
much en traine, with curved fronts that give 
the frock beneath a chance to peep out. The 
outlining of the whole cape is done in very 
handsome brown fox. On the white satin 





there is an appliqué of black Chantilly flowers 
partially carried out in white duchesse lace, 
liberally studded with rhinestones, which 
glisten like small drops of dew. These sprays 
reach far up on the cape, broad at the bottom, 
but becoming narrower as they reach toward 
the top, and they are placed at regular distan- 
ces. The deep Marie Antoinette hood is en- 
tirely covered with cream chiffon shirred in 
many rows. A deep double ruche of chiffon is 
placed about the edge of the hood. The very 
high collar is a continuation of shirred chiffon, 
and plaited ruffles of chiffon reach from the 
throat down the front, coming from under the 
fur border, Fastening all this soft beauty is a 
Smart cut-crystal clasp with long hanging 
pendants that glisten in the chiffon frills. 
The traine is a curious shape, almost square, 
and most unusual, Instead of the bottom 
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being cut even, it is scalloped in three or four 
large waves. The price of this sumptuous 
garment is $450. 

The next model shows a long coat made of 
black miroir velvet, which would be more 
generally useful than the cape just described. 
On the miroir velvet of the coat are embossed 
floral designs in black velvet in a different 
tone of black. ‘The lining is of white bro- 
cade, or rather a deep cream would more 
truly describe it. The cape about the shoul- 
ders is of (beautiful guipure over cream satin, 
with three scant bias flounces of miroir vel- 
vet, each headed with sable tails. Deep re- 
vers of bias folds of velvet, headed with fur, 
appear on the long lace revers that reach from 
the throat to nearly the bottom of the coat, 
and the entire coat hangs loosely from the 
shoulders. The sleeves, which are large 
enough to fit over any fluffy frock comfort- 
ably, are finished with the smartest of Russian 
cuffs, made in layers of velvet, fur and lace. 
The inside of the high collar has the same 
treatment. Two large rosettes of cream mir- 
oir velvet apparently fasten the coat at the 
throat, and a fall of lace comes from beneath. 
This coat costs $275. 

Another model shown in the sketches is 
that of a dainty opera wrap. Imagine the 
most shell-like pink satin Sicilian, cut half- 
length, with a deep pale pink chiffon flounce 
at the bottom, that comes from beneath the 
scalloped satin, and is made a part of the coat 
by a joining of appliqué of white satin out- 
lined with silver cord, and treated with 
sequins and pearls. Deep shoulder cape of 
lace over plaited chiffon. Knots of chiffon 
and lace fasten the front. A wee beading of 
pearls is used about the edge asa finish. The 
cost of this beautiful creation is $395. 

In one of the shops—dear to my heart be- 
cause it is always full of beautiful quaint and 
queer things—I found some smart hanging 
baskets to hold plants and flowers. They 
come in many shapes and sizes, and are of 
green Chinese pottery covered with bamboo 
stained copper color. The smaller ones are 
as low priced as $1 each. An unusual-look- 
ing jardiniére for $9. It is of red pottery 
covered with this bamboo. And still another, 
that is particularly pretty, is of mottled green 
and white Chinese porcelain, and costs $8.50. 
Both are large, and the green is very squat 
and more appropriate for those spreading ferns 
than a plant. 

To hold artists’ brushes there are long- 
necked brown pottery vases with a net work 
of bamboo, or these could also be utilized for 
flowers. Price, $1.75. 

Paper, or photograph racks, made of straw 
and that are stained green or red, and are very 
attractive, are only 50, 60 or 75 cents 
each, according to size. They could also be 
used as magazine holders, and would be a 
pretty addition to a library or den, or a useful, 
nice little present to give a man for his office. 

Embroidered bands on Oriental figured silks 
in a number of soft tints may be procured for 
$1.75 a yard; they are about four inches 
wide, and will be found useful for many pur- 
poses, The silk foundation may be matched, 
and with the borders added charming table 
covers, curtains, drapery for the back of 
pianos and many other decorative results can 
be produced. The silk is wide and costs $2.50 
ayard. An effective brocade is the Nippon 
that comes in mustard green, red and blue 
heavily woven with gold threads. It is pretty 
for sofa pillows or furniture covering. 

A new treatment of Agara linen consists 
in having it embroidered in coarse silks of 
different colors with Indian beads strung 
between the stitches. A large table square 
in dull olive green is worked in the way I 
have mentioned. It may be bought for $4.50. 
This work may also be had by the yard if 
desired, and it would make good curtains 
hung straight over lace inner curtains, ending 
at the window sill with seats beneath covered 
in green corduroy. 

§!Many handsome bedrooms are spoiled by 
inappropriate bedspreads; for instance take 
heavy mahogany furniture which is all hand- 
some and massive and add.a dainty, filmy 
white lace spread, and at once one feels that 
the room is not harmoniously furnished, 
while on the contrary, an embroidered spread 
of either heavy linen or satin will imme- 
diately show its supreme fitness for the furni- 
ture of the room. Some of the Japanese 








embroidered portiéres may be used in pairs as 
spreads for even the largest of beds, and as 
the colorings are always rich and mellow they 
tone in with mahogany particularly well, A 
charming pair I found in a yellow satin 
heavily embroidered for $75. Less expensive 
ones, but most attractive may be bought for 
$40. 

A teakwood settle that is of a new and 
beautiful design, massively carved, is offered 
for $75. Tabourettes that match are selling 
for $13. A mammoth flower-bowl in white 
pottery, with large green leaves about the top, 
is effective and smart. 

A gas fixture, which is out of the common 
for a centre light, is of filagree antique 
brass in the shape of a ball, with hanging 
cups for pendant lights surrounding it, each 
cup being finished with red silk fringe. Smart 
side lights may be had for $31.50 a pair; 
these are of green glazed Chinese pottery set 
in unburnished bronze. 

The price of an effective bead curtain, 
known as English Dew-Drop, is $13.50. 
The name is a very appropriate one, as the 
many-hued beads, strung on tan twine, very 
much resemble dewdrops. 

Those pretty kerchiefs of Indian silk are 
coming in more beautiful combinations of 
color than ever. The bandana effects have 
been almost entirely supplanted by beautiful 
mauves and greens, or blues and mauves., 
Another pretty pattern was in wood-brown 
and olive-green. Each kerchief costs $2.25, 
and it takes three to make a bodice. 

The neckpiece, seen in the sketch, is of 
white chiffon dotted with white chenille, and 
made very smart with rows of narrow white 
fringe. 

The opera-glass bag is one of those new 
suéde affairs, handsomely worked in steel se- 
quins, and with a long silver-gilt chain, 
These bags are also convenient for shopping, 
or carriage use, and will hold many necessary 
little articles, Pretty boa holders are as in- 
expensive as $2.25. One for $2.75 has at 
the end a pearl set in rhinestones. A very 
good-looking crescent of rhinestones, that is 
particularly real-looking, may be had for $5. 
Fine rhinestone frames, in unique designs, are 
to be had, and they would make charming 
wedding gifts. The price of one in cabinet 
size, set in German silver, is $65. In small 
size, these frames are offered for $15. 

A wonderfully cheap frame for the money 
is a silver wreath of roses in French gray vel- 
vet, placed on a royal blue velvet circle, cabi- 
net size, $5, and asmaller size, with silver 
Marguerites, may be bought for $2.75. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


EXTRAVAGANCE THE NOTE OF THE HOUR 


Fter a thorough inspection of every- 
A thing modishly wearable for the 


winter, and the fabrics and trim- 
mings to be used for street and house wear, 
the conclusion arrived at, and the majority of 
women must agree, is that there has been a 
supreme effort made to outdo all former sea- 
sons in showiness and costliness, at the ex- 
pense of beauty and refined taste. So far as 
gowns go the only really pretty ones are the 
few quiet ones where there has been no 
slap-dash effects introduced or attempted nor 
any splurge made with spangle and ornament. 
Fortunately this quiet style is practically best 
suited to persons of moderate means and good 
taste, for it must be admitted that slender 
purses are prone to indulge in foolish and 
paltry attempts to secure in a cheap way 
what is beyond their means, and of this fault 
too much cannot be written about and against. 


, BLACK AGAIN EMPHASIZED AS ECONOMICAL 


Any woman may dress quietly and smartly 
at the same time on very little, if she will 
study out that fact in detail, and cultivate 
that particular style of taste. According to 
this view it has been shown over and over in 
this series of pages devoted to economy that 
for street wear on all occasions there is noth- 
ing to compare with black, a dressy black for 
skirt and coat or jacket. This commendation 
refers particularly to matrons, but not neces- 
sarily elderly ones. Experience proves that 
outside of navy blues colored cloth suits are 
perishable. They will barely iast through 
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our long wintry season, which enters before 
the autumn is over and is prolonged far into 
the spring. The following season such suits 
have a shabby look, or the color may be quite 
démodé, and as for repairs in the way of 
matching such cloths, the matter is quite 
hopeless, for dyes are not repeated in the 
same tones two seasons in succession. 

Everyone happily is not confined to such 
close financial limits, though they may be 
very far from spending extravagantly, How- 
ever moderate new gowns and costumes are 
made, or ordered to be made every season, 
and the young members of such families are 
indulged in light colors regardless of conse- 
quences, 


THE MODEL WINTER GOWN 


In both of these grades of dress the model 
winter street gown is cloth, or some of the 
various woolen fabrics coming under the clas- 
sification of standards and novelties. Little 
or nothing need be spent on trimmings to in- 
sure smartness, for stitchings are in the hight 
of fashion—nothing more so. In truth, all 
the elaborate passementeries, which cost more 
by the yard than many rich silks and velvets, 
are not seen on Paris gowns. The only ex- 
penditure required—and that is a light one— 
is for a half or three-quarters of a yard of some 
contrasting material—velvet or silk—with 
which to build up collar-band and chemisette, 
or a vest for the front of the bodice, and for 
either a lining or a bordering to the wrist 
flare. Even the vest or chemisette may be 
dispensed with, and the color touch confined 
to collar-band, which in that case is separate, 
and to the wrist flare lining. 

As an instance, take this model, which, by 
the way, will be a success in any of the cloths 
or woolen materials in vogue, except the nov- 
elty class. ‘Take a good near-silk foundation 
for your skirt; face it up with cloth for eigh- 
teen inches, and have two ten-inch fitted 
flounces with four rows of stitching on the 
edge of each and sew them, one above the 
other. The cloth overskirt or tunic is stitched 
to match, and opens on the left with a stitched 
band, to match the stitching on the bodice. 
It falls over the top of the second flounce, 
dipping in the back an inch or two lower. 
The length of the new skirts, and their close 
fit to the figure, all so well known that it 
must be taken for granted whenever skirts 
are not described. The bodice—like the ma- 
jority—is round, and is covered by five fitted 
pieces of cloth stitched in three rows on the 
edge and overlapping slightly. The art in 
draping a bodice in this way is to fit these 
pieces in the back, so that they will lie smooth 
and flat to the figure. Then carry them un- 
der the arm to the front, so that the pieces 
from the right will fasten on the left, each piece 
rounding at the finish, and a buttonhole worked 
at the top, not the bottom edge. The left 
side pieces show a little frontwards, and hold 
the button. The effect is that of an Eton in 
strips of cloth, which is extremely smart, 
The top piece must be rather deep, and take 
on a yoke form, as the shoulder seams fit in 
it. Allow a little more ease in putting on all 
the front pieces; give them a slight spring ; 
it improves the figure. Face up the lower 
part of the bodice, and wear a stitched belt of 
cloth. If this model is carried out in broad- 
cloth, no stitching on the edge of the five 
pieces is necessary—the knife edge is smarter. 
Plain, close-fitting sleeves, with three rows of 
overlapping bands of cloth, stitched, or cut 
edge for the wrist flare. 

Gowns, skirts of which are gored in two 
or three pieces for street wear, are simple and 
becoming, An upturned fold of the material 
on the bottom, with six or eight rows of 
stitching, is a capital finish, The color of 
the sewing silk used may be either white, 
black or a darker shade of the material, ac- 
cording to the effects desired. In general, the 
match silk look the best. 

The bodice is demi-décolleté, clears the top 
of the shoulders, and has to be trimmed. 
The happiest effect is a narrow fitted collar, 
either matching the gown and covered with 
row after row of stitching, or built of some 
other material, as velvet, brocade or cloth. 
The latter should form a contrast of tint to 
the material of the gown, or be of another 
color. 

Many chemisettes and collar-bands are 
made up of ribbon—wide sash ribbon, as it 





takes very little—or of inexpensive fancy 
silks, of which there is an immense variety. 
Stitch bands across your sleeve tops to match 
the gown material, and add more bands for 
the wrist finish. A round scallop over the 
hand is always a becoming wrist model, the 
under line being almost straight. The ad- 
vantage of this model is that it will answer 
for every kind of woolen fabric, silks and 
light colored crépons for house wear. Left- 
sided fastenings or very long vest front open- 
ings are the choicest and least troublesome 
features of bodices. 


A GIRL’S SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT AT COMBIN- 
ING ECONOMY AND SMARTNESS 


A charmingly youthful style is embodied in 
this model, which by changing materials will 
serve for either day or evening use. As it 
presents itself at this moment the material is 
of gray woolen poplin. It has been sent 
home within an hour, and as the result of its 
owner's first attempt at planning her own 
gown, its success is a source of great enjoy- 
ment. Wishing to add to her hight she 
wisely ordered her skirt in gores, and the 
bottom to be finished off with a waved line of 
many stitchings. Having a long-waisted, 
slender figure, she chose to have an open 
front from bust to belt in form of a narrow 
V. The sides are of plaited poplin pressed 
flat, open at the top but meeting at the 
bottom. The back is seamless. The whole 
upper part of bodice, including the narrow V 
is covered with a French blue velvet, the 
bottom line is that of a square cape. For 
bordering, a Persian ribbon, five inches wide 
is laid on flat. At each side is an entredeux 
of yellow guipure lace over yellow silk. This 
cape in the back takes a different form as to 
depth, but continues the same broad shoulder 
line which proves exceedingly becoming and 
smart-looking. The sleeves have a few 
gathers at the top, while the poplin is laid in 
three or four cross folds and then stitched 
down before the sleeves are made up. A 
velvet collar-band is also attached to this cape 
with a turn-over collar effect in Persian rib- 
bon. Girdle, a bias of blue velvet drawn into 
folds with a rosette at the back of the same. 

Plans are laid ahead for an early spring 
change when the Persian ribbon will be taken 
off and gray lace—some torchon to be sent to 
the dyers, and entredeux as wide as the rib- 
bon, and put in its place over a white satin 
band. The bordering to. be either of black 
velvet ribbon or of steel paillettes, choice not 
quite determined upon. Only a young head 
could feel so certain of what she will do in 
the future, or change her mind to do some- 
thing quite the reverse when the time has 
arrived. It is most creditable that the gown 
is so modish, and was built for less than 
twenty dollars. 


JACKETS SHOULD BE TAILOR-MADE 


Jackets remain of two lengths—short ones 
and those which the shops specify by ‘* three- 
quarter lengths." Very tall girls look better 
in the half-long ones, but the short ones are 
the most popular and generally the most be- 
coming. Elderly matrons choose the longer 
jackets, and gain very much by the choice. 
The black cloths of which they are fond are 
overwrought with stitched applications of 
various kinds, as well as band designs of cloth, 
silk, satin or velvet. They cannot be had 
under certain fixed prices, which it is better 
to pay than to attempt an outer street gar- 
ment at home or to give it to any dressmaker 
at moderate prices. Coats, cloaks and jack- 
ets require to be made by those whose spe- 
cialty they are; otherwise one’s money is 
wasted. That isa fixed fact. Dressmakers 
do turn out of their work-rooms very pretty 
evening cloaks or capes, and smart women 
have been known to trust their maids, when 
clever, with the making of such -wraps. 
House dressmakers show their capabilities 
most creditably in this line also ; but it is not 
advised, as a general thing, to attempt the 
ordering of cloth coats or jackets except from 
tailors, or to buy them outright at the regular 
cloak departments, Cloth capes of certain 
lengths are the evening wraps of the season. 
By getting one cut and fitted, there should be 
no difficulty in making it athome. Red and 
silvery-gray, as well as white cloths, are the 
favorites. Trimmed with fifteen or twenty 
rows of an open, lace-like, narrow white 
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satin gimp, the effect is charming. Black 
gimp on reds are most effective. One need 
not have any trimming around the bottom, 
merely a stitched hem. Reserve the trim- 
ming for the shoulders and high collar, run- 
ning up close rows to the outer edge of the 
collar, and then, say a dozen rows down each 
front, Line with white or fancy colored 
silks. Soften the inside of collar by a chif- 
fon facing, shirred. One may use fur if 
preferred. White-fox is always becoming to 
young faces. 
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IN THE THROES OF SETTING UP AN ESTABLISH- 
MENT—CONSISTENCY TO DOMINATE ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND FURNISHINGS-——THE 
HOUSEKEEPER, THE MAN, THE 
UPPER AND THE LOWER SERVANTS—THEIR 


RESPECTIVE DUTIES—-WHAT THE BUTLER 
SHOULD NOT DO 


Ust at this moment I am somewhat wor- 
J ried over the choice of my servants for 
my country place. There is no one 
upon whom to depend in this country for the 
choice of a good household, and the servant 
question is one fraught with difficulties. I 
am well aware that women have a very diffi- 
cult time in arranging this part of the do- 
mestic machinery. About the under servants, 
of course, I shall not bother; they will be 
engaged for me by the housekeeper, or by the 
groom of the chambers, if necessary, and by 
Meadows. I shall retain Meadows in the 
same relation. I find that he is too advanced 
in years—although he is still quite a young 
man and under forty—to change his posi- 
tion. 

English servants, as a rule, are fitted for 
one position, There is no promotion, or, if 
any, it is very slow. The English household 
goes on like aclock ; each bit of the work 
is perfect in itself, and each does his duty. I 
am speaking of the model English household. 
Unfortunately, the British Empire is also be- 
ginning to suffer as we do in this country. 
They have tradition there, however, and they 
have families who are brought up as servants 
and who can do nothing else. This still re- 
mains to them, Inthe south the negroes, 
** before the war,’’ had inherited sufficient 
tradition to make them almost as perfect. 
The old race of negro servants has disap- 
peared, and to have ‘colored people,’’ as 
they are called in the north, in almost any 
capacity, anywhere except in the south—and 
in the far south at that—would be impossible. 
They do not suit the climate, and you must 
be very careful of your setting or background. 
This is one of the secrets of being always 
smart. When you undertake anything, do 
it well. 

I shall have to change the architecture of 
my house somewhat, if I wish to live in Eng- 
lish fashion. A Colonial house necessarily 
calls for negro servants, and the old New 
Yorkers of a century or more ago had slaves. 
I cannot, as I have remarked in a previous 
paper, adopt English forms absolutely. These 
would be ridiculous. I am in a cosmopolitan 
country, and I have to make somewhat of a 
salad of my surroundings, and pluck some of 
the best things from everywhere and harmon- 
ize them, This is difficult. I know that 
our cities provoke laughter and ridicule from 
artists and architects because of the extraor- 
dinary mixture of styles and schools, and 
our people combine different periods in fur- 
nishing in a most ridiculous way—for exam- 
ple, those who have Colonial houses will in- 
sist on filling them with Louis x1v bibelots. 
In those days, as in the time of the hideous 
Renaissance of the sixties and seventies, 
the antiques were pushed out of sight. Per- 
haps there may come a period when people 
will frantically collect walnut furniture and 
cultivate plush hangings and drawing-room 
car effects, I believe they were called parlor 
carsin those days But all this is foreign to 
the servant question. I have decided to live 
in a modified English style. The Hudson 
landscape is suited to it, and in fact the 
English note should prevail from the Caro- 
linas to the great ‘akes. Our “setting ’’ is 
British, and we come nearer being like the 


smart Englishman than the Frenchman, who, 
although just across the channel, always 
misses it, and in his clothes and his equipages 
manages to be absolutely ridiculous, 

In the first place, I have tried to find a 
housekeeper. Unfortunately, my English 
cousins have no one to offer me, and I should 
pause a long time before I asked an English- 
woman to come to this country in that 
capacity. There are problems to be dealt 
with here of which she would have no ken 
and she would have no possible way of solving 
the difficulties. In a way, all the maids 
would be engaged by her, and I can imagine 
her struggling with Irish women or with 
Swedish ones. Ina small household where 
one comes more or less in contact with the 
domestic arrangements, these people are ex- 
asperating. I know women who have told 
me their troubles with tears in their eyes. 
The Irish are chaste and careless, not abso- 
lutely truthful, and some of them are apt to 
be very impertinent and intemperate, but 
when a good Irish servant is secured, she is a 
treasure. The best ones come direct from 
Ireland; living in the tenement districts of 
New York, or in those of other large cities 
demoralizes them. They neglect their re- 
ligion, which is their absolute safeguard. 
The Swedes are unchaste according to our 
ideas. They are not particular about the 
marriage form, But what is all this to me? 
I am not a custodian of morals. I should 
rather they commit any crime imaginable, so 
long as they form a part of the machinery of 
the house, and do not disturb it in any way. 
Of course, if it is likely to interfere with their 
work in the household, then they must go. 
The women are apt to be too romantic, to 
fall in love with some of the men servants 
and then poison themselves, and you are im- 
mediately written up in the newspapers. 
Any one of that class dying in one’s house is 
very unpleasant, 

However, the housekeeper is a necessity 
for a very large household She should be a 
gentlewoman of the middle class; a woman 
over fifty, and one who is absolutely trust- 
worthy. This position cannot be dispensed 
with in a large establishment. I have ar- 
ranged for her apartments. She shall have 
the usual sitting room and, in fact, a little 
suite for herself. To her judgment shall be 
entrusted all the household affairs. I shall 
have two butlers ; Meadows has engaged one 
for me who has been in the service of an old 
friend of mine in England. He knows the 
family well, and although he has not been in 
my branch of it, his respectable and some- 
what portly appearance, and his slightly gray 
hair give him the proper cachet for a trusted 
family servant, I shall have him come over 
first class in a good ship and I shall arrange it 
—and it can be done very easily—so that 
there will be no trouble. It is not absolutely 
necessary to engage a butler in England, and 
I have no doubt that I could find one here ; 
but he must meet all my requirements. 

The duties of a butler are not yet under- 
stood in this country, and the spectacle of 
one answering the door bell, or appearing 
in livery is one which brings tears to the eyes 
of a person who has lived abroad. An Eng- 
lish butler would not remain with you ten 
minutes if he were asked to subject himself 
to such menial indignities, My butler shall 
wear until luncheon time a suit of gray, black 
tie and a black dress coat; to make it clearer, 
his waistcoat and trousers shall be of gray, and 
the coat the black swallow tail. After lun- 
cheon, he shall be all in black, with black 
knee breeches, silk stockings and pumps. 
He shall attend to the management of the 
dining-room and the cellar, and shall stand at 
the sideboard during dinner. 

I shall also have a second butler and a 
number of footmen. I shall use the family 
liveries. I am entitled abroad, as a matter of 
inheritance, to use either of two, but, even if 
I had simply come into a fortune by specula- 
tion, or by my own making, I could lay the 
foundation for family liveries. I shall always 
stick to the same color and the same liveries. 
I say this which would sound absurd to some, 
because I have known men and women of 
fashion in New York to change their liveries. 
The groom of the chambers will, of course, 
not be in livery. It is he who will attend 
to the announcing of guests. The footmen 
will bring him the names, and he will call 
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them out, and he will also look out for the 
ceremonial part of the establishment. I may 
be obliged to import him. 

As to the number of the lesser servants, I 
have not decided. Meadows, as I have said 
before, is to remain as my man—valet, if you 
like, confidential servant. He will attend 
to my personal tradespeople’s bills, such as 
tailors and haberdashers, my errands of vari- 
ous kinds, my clothes, my comforts, and he 
will answer all tradespeople’s letters, and per- 
form the usual services of a valet. Should I 
travel, I might employ bim as secretary for 
ordinary purposes. You know he is very 
clever, and he has, moreover, an admirable 
notion of shorthand. He has also mastered 
the type machine, and he can conduct certain 
personal business correspondence in that way. 
I have, in addition, my own private secretary, 
who will wait upon me every morning after 
my newspapers have been read and my mail 
opened. I shall devote two hours in the 
morning to the transaction of the affairs of 
my estate. 

These sets of servants will all be divided 
into two classes—the upper and the lower, 
This classification does not include my secre- 
tary. He is a gentleman, and he is to havea 
certain confidential position in the house, It 
is one which will require tact, as at times he 
is not to make his appearance; but at others 
he can be made socially useful. 

The upper and the lower servants will have 
two halls figuratively. There will really be 
only one servants’ hall, but two tables, the 
upper servants dining at one and being waited 
upon by the lower class. In the upper class 
—and a very important functionary indeed— 
will be the chef. The engagement of this 
personage has caused me much anxiety. I 
shall not proclaim to the world anything 
about it, and so far I am fortunately not so 
much in the lime-light of publicity as to make 
the engagement of any member of my house- 
hold the subject of newspaper comment. You 
cannot hush these people up, and if they are 
offered a good position they are apt to talk, 
and then, if they are imported, you have these 
tyrants of labor unions hounding you and the 
newspapers bellowing —the same newspapers, 
sometimes, these ‘‘ friends of the work- 
ingman,’” are very inconvenient anarchists. 

I shall have to engage my chef abroad and 
I think I have the man. Although a French- 
man and an adept in his art from a French 
standpoint, he was for four years in a semi- 
royal household in England, where he mas- 
tered the art of German cookery—I am not 
altogether in favor of this—and he knows 
also a thing or two about the preparation of 
game according to English methods; and, as 
he was near Vienna for three years he is not 
ignorant of the cuisine of that part of the 
world. But I intend to give some represen- 
tative little dinners, and on those occasions I 
shall have him employ a Southern negro, a 
Chinaman, an East Indian or some other 
specialist for the dinner or luncheon in ques- 
tion. He has under him, of course, quite a 
retinue. - I shall speak later of his engage- 
ment and his duties. 

Then there are my stables with head and 
second coachman aad stud groom and the 
men under them. There is the head gar- 
dener and his assistants. For these there are 
cottages on the place and ample accommoda- 
tions in the stable. I have also an electrical 
engineer and a motor man for my automobiles 
and a * vet.”” to attend to the animals. In fact, 
this outside staff of employées and servants 
will be very large and I shall devote a morn- 
ing to classifying them and pointing out their 
duties to them. 

And thus even when I am at home my 
mornings will be well occupied. I have a 
little kingdom and these people are my sub- 
jects. But it grows a bit wearying at times 
and one longs for rest. 








Note :—Readers of Vogue in- 


quiring names of shops where articles 


are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page and date. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


THE RAGLAN 


-_ raglan originated in London last 
season. It is really an old form re. 
vived for a coat somewhat resem- 
bling it was much worn in the fifties. Hig. 
tory repeats itself, and along with it comes the 
repetition of fashions. The raglan, or Talma 
—by which it is also known—has just be- 
gun to gain something of a foothold in Amer- 
ica. This garment may be taken as evidence 

of a reaction against the abuse of the square. 

shoulder fad. In it we see a return to what 
is more natural. It looks very much as if 
the idea of padding the shoulders of all gar. 
ments, so that they set out beyond the shoul- 
der-blades, is declining. This 1s a sensible 
re-action. The raglan should be roomy, 
cape like in fact, somewhat draped to the 
figure. It may be either lined or vun-lined. 

It is long, coming down to just above the 

ankles. One of the principal features are the 

pockets, which are placed vertically, or nearly 

80. 

The old style of raglan had a straight 
sleeve ; the new one has a sleeve somewhat 
shaped to the arm, rounding. It may have a 
velvet collar, though a collar of the same 
material as the coat 1s not out of place. The 
seams are double stitched. It may be with 
or without cuffs. The best materials of which 
it may be made are a dark gray soft twill, 
covert coating, or Q worn cloth. I do not 
mean to say that these are the only cloths 
used in the making of a raglan, but they are 
preferable to many others. 

It may be well to remark that the raglan 
derives its name not from the material of 
which it is made, but from its shape. Made 
of water-proof cloth, it is an excellent coat 
for rainy days. Many smartly dressed men 
are wearing the raglan in preference to the 
Inverness for evening wear. It is certainly a 
much better coat for this purpose. The In- 
verness, by the way, is declining in favor. 
This garment always seemed to me to have 
more of romance than practicability about it. 
That it is a very graceful garment no one will 
deny, but on windy or rainy evenings the In- 
verness never offered much protection against 
the inclemency of the weather. The cape 
would blow about, thereby exposing the 
sleeves of the dress coat, and altogether it 
was more of a bother than it was worth. I 
predict that the raglan, therefore, will take 
its place to a large extent; in fact, it is the 
thing we have all been waiting for for a good 
many years. 


TIES 


Red still continues to be the popular color 
for cravats. As a rule, 50-cent neckwear 
should be shunned ; but I recently saw some 
very pretty Ascots of red and black in a 
Broadway store for that price. 


WAISTCOATS 


I am glad to see that the highly colored 
fancy waistcoats are being less worn this year 
than formerly. They were never a refined 
fancy, and, lke many another fashion 
that is taken up by the masses, ‘they were 
carried to extremes. 

The very loud fancy waistcoat is no longer 
seen. A small, neat figure in the waistcoat 
is certainly very pleasing, and I should be the 
last one to decry it. But as to plaids—well, 
they had best be left alone. 


WATCH CHAINS 


An effort has been made to introduce a 
jeweled watch chain to be worn with evening 
dress. Such use of jewels is not to be en- 
couraged, and it may be placed in the same 
category with the jeweled waistcoat button— 
as things which should not be worn. Better 
not have any watch chain showing with 
evening dress, although a fob is always per- 
missible, 


WAISTCOAT BUTTONS 


We have had the velvet collar thrust at us 
and this year comes the jeweled button to the 
white waistcoat. What can one say to such 
an innovation? One is inclined to para- 
phrase: Costly thy habit, but not expressed in 
fancy. The best and neatest button for the 
white waistcoat is one with a covering of 
white duck. It should not be very large— 
about one balf an inch in diameter is best- 
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NO. 19 TIGHT FITTING PETTICOAT NO. at THREE CORSET COVERS 
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NO. 8 SHIRT WAIST NO. 16 LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS NO. 2 GOLF CAPE NO. 15 LITTLE BOY'S FROCK NO. 25 FANCY WRAP 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


ust at us 

on to the ‘ iat: . ; ; , 

| Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule. The exception is one pattern a week. The coupon printed in Vogue must be sent with the remittance for pattern. One 

y to such ° ‘ < : ; 

i tee coupon for each pattern ordered. The above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. Each one is sent by mail on receipt of fifty cents and the pattern 

wah « coupon. It will be noted that all these are smart patterns and taken together make a most serviceable outfit. Twenty are shown above. A more complete list is : 

n for the No. 1 Louis xv. Jacket. No. 6 Lace Guimpe. No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. No, 21 Three Corset Covers. No, 26 Lace Coat, 

fering of No. 2 Golf Cape. No. 7 Breakfast Jacket, No, 12 Light Summer Bodice No. 17 Eton Jacket. No, 22 Three-piece Skirt. No. 27 Chemise and Drawers i 
8 No. 3 Appliqué Design. No. 8 Shirt Waist. No. 13 BathingSuit [ofNo.11, No. 18 Fancy Shirt W aist. No, 23 Dust Coat. No. 28 Night Gown. t 


| large— No. 4 Drop Skirt. No. 9 Cloth Jacket. No. 14 Three Stock Collars. No. 19 TightFitting Petticoat. No. 24 Tunic. No, 29 Dressing Gown, 
- is best. No. § Blouse Silk Waist. No, 10 Golf Skirt. No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. No. 25 Fancy Wrap. No. 30 Chemise. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 35 26 octT., 1899 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 

rule. The exception is one pattern 

a week as described in detail on this 

page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


Sf ty pattern for this week is of an 
evening cloak for the opera, dances, 
theatre, etc. It may be made as 

elaborate or as simple as desired. The entire 
cloak, including flounce, may be of cloth ; the 
applications and fur may be omitted, and 
stitching used, or chiffon may be used instead 
of lace for the flounce, thus making more or 
less elaborate as necessity demands. Thecloak 
here illustrated is made of cloth with a satin 
finish in a dull shade of pink. The revers 
and inside of high collar are of pink panne 
velvet, corded. The fur edginglmay be mink, 
sable, or chinchilla. Lace appications form 
a boléro back and front on the coat, and, if 
wished more elaborate, this lace may be em- 
broidered here and there with gold thread. 
®. The lace flounce begins half way up the 
front, and continues around the bottom of 
the cloak, and under the lace flounce is one of 
pink chiffon. Pink chiffon knots and plait- 
ings are also on the front. The cloak may be 
lined with pink liberty satin, white satin or 
brocade, Thiscloak in yellow cloth, sable, with 
white lace and chiffon, lined with pale green, 
is most effective. 


MATERIALS 


He cloak may be made of cloth, velvet 
i brocade or heavy silk. Of cloth» 
five yards 54 inches wide would b¢ 
required. In silk or velvet twice as much- 
Two yards of velvet for collar and revers. It 
is best to make the cloak first and then 
measure it for the quantity of lace, fur and 
chiffon, as these trimmings are expensive, 
and one does not wish to get too much. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


He collars on many of the new French 
} gowns are very high and plain, of 
corded, stitched  »r tucked velvet, 


without turning at the back, and fastened 
with handsome jeweled pins, 


Turbans promise to be very popular this 
winter in large shapes such as the Spanish 
turtan, which is made of fur, velvet, etc, 
A very pretty one seen the other day was en- 
tirely covered with turquoise blue, machine- 
tucked taffeta silk, and trimmed with dark 
red velvet flowers. These turbans are ex- 
tremely pretty worn with fur jackets. A 
stylish suit for calling would be a skirt of tan 
cloth, a pretty fancy bodice of pistache-green 
silk, appliquéd with white lace. An Eton 
jacket of sealskin, with collar and revers of 
mink. Turban of mink trimmed with 
green velvet also appliquéd with white lace. 
Muff of mink. If you cannot afford this, an 
entire suit of tan cloth like that shown on 
page 193 Vogue, 28 September, with collar- 
ette, muff and turban of mink would be chic. 


Plain bodices very simply made of liberty 
satin will be worn this winter for the theatre, 
in pale colors, yellow, light blue, pale green 
and white, their only ornamentation being 
handsome lace in the form of berthas, collar- 
ettes and cuffs, jabots, or insertion. While 
speaking of gowns for the theatre, it is inter- 
esting to note how the removal of the hats 
has altered the character of gowns worn. 
Formerly more or less sombre gowns were 
correct, now nothing is too light in texture or 
color, Ata first night this week at one of 
the prominent theatres even white was worn 
with a guimpe of tucked mousseline de soie, 
without lining. When one has a carriage at 
their disposal, this manner of dressing is 
really very sensible, as the theatres are usually 
very warm, one becomes overheated and takes 
cold. Even the poor mortals who are 
forced to be content with a public convey- 
ance are better off if they wear light weight 
bodices cr gowns to the theatre with unlined 
yokes anc sleeves, for this is possible in colors 
which caa be worn in the street. 


A good way to rearrange démodé skirts 
which, when recut, have to be lengthened, is 
with three flounces on the bottom of the 
skirt. If the gown is black, these flounces 
should be of silk muslin appliquéd with Chan- 
tilly, either cut from piece lace, or the lace 
all ready to appliqué, which may be bought. 
The figures may have white or colored silk 
under same, if required for dress occa- 
sions. Or, the whole gown may be worn 
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wash them well, and when you have the 
equivalent of two heads of celery trim off the 
green leaves, cut the white stalks in small 
pieces, and boil them slowly for three-quarters 
of an hour in a quart of water, or of water 
and white stock, in equal quantities. Strain 
the celery and the liquid in which it was 
cooked through a purée sieve, pressing all the 
pulp of the vegetable through. Add a quart 
of milk, and when the mixture comes to the 


VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 35, OPERA COAT 
Published by Request 
For description see this page. Cut paper pattern No. 35 sent on receipt ot 
coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


over different colored silk skirts. The flounces 
may also be chiffon, accordion-plaited, each 
flounce being about eight inches wide. In 
the case of a colored silk or cachemire indoor 
gown, the flounces are pretty made in three 
shades of chiffon of the same color, the dark- 
est shade at the foot. This is particularly 
pretty in shades of violet or pink. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ream or Cerery Sovr.—A celery 
C cream soup can be made from the 
outer and tougher stalks of the celery 

heads, which are often too much darkened 
by handling in the market to be fit for the 


table. Take these outer but bleached stalks, 


boiling-point a thickening of two large table- 
spoonfuls of flour, mixed with the same 
amount of butter and thinned with a little of 
the boiling soup. Stir the soup steadily for 
ten minutes after adding the thickening and 
season it with salt and pepper. Finally draw 
the kettle to the back part of the stove, and 
beat the yolks of two eggs in a cup with a 
little cold milk or cream, Add enough of 
the hot soup to the mixture to heat it and 
then stir it quickly into the remainder of the 
soup. 

Cecery Frirrers.—Cut the nicest pieces 
of celery into three-inch pieces, cook until 
tender in salted water. Take the celery out 
and let it cool. Make a thin batter with a 
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cup of sifted flour, a small cup of water and 
the yolks of two eggs. Season with pepper 
and celery salt. Let the batter stand an hour, 
add the whites of two eggs beaten stiff. Dip 
the pieces of celery in this batter and fry in 
boiling lard for three minutes. 


Picktep CauLirLower.—Pick the whitest 
bunches, cut them into small sprays, boil 
them for three or four minutes in a vessel of 
scalding brine, drain them, dry them gently 
on a cloth, and sprinkle thickly with salt, 
which brush off when quite dry. Steep in 
jars with cold vinegar for two days in a warm 
and sheltered place ; take them out and pack 
them in stoneware jars, covering the vege- 
tables with scalding vinegar. This must have 
been prepared as follows: to each half gallon 
of vinegar allow half a teacupful of sugar, 
half a dozen blades of mace, one teaspoonful 
of celery seed, one dozen peppercorns, a few 
red pepper pods, and coriander and whole 
mustard seeds, These must boil together for 
five minutes. Repeat the addition of scald- 
ing liquor once a week for three weeks ; lay 
a saucer on the top to just weigh the cauli. 
flowers down, Cover, tie up, and store. 
Beans, onions, white cabbage and tomatoes 
can all be pickled. 


Tarry.—Take three cups of brown sugar, 
a cup and a half of milk, and boil together 
until it snaps when dropped in water; add a 
piece of butter the size of an egg; boil again 
until a piece dropped in water gets brittle. 
Then put in a cupful of hickory nuts. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly, The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


Louis xv. Jacket. 
Golt Cape 
Appliqué Design. 
Drop Skirt. 
Blouse Silk W aist. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket. 
Shirt Waist. 
Cloth Jacket. 
. 10 Golf Skirt, 
. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
- 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
. 13 Bathing Suit. 
- 14 Three Stock Collars. 
. 1§ Little Boy’s Frock, 
. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 
. 17 Eton Jacket. 
. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
. 21 Three Corset Covers. 
. 22, Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
- 23 Dust Coat. 
. 24 Tunic, 
. 25 Fancy Wrap. 
. 26 Lace Coat, 
. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
. 28 Night Gown. 
. 29 Dressing Gown. 
. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
. 3x Plain Tailor Skirt. 
- 32 Eton Coat 
- 33 Child's Coat. 
- 34 Shirt Waist. 
- 35 Opera Coat. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BB 
Yo. 36 Silk Waist. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


ENclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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SILK, 





SILK AND COTTON, 


GLOVES: 


MORNING, AFTERNOON 


LECTED SKINS, TANNED IN 






IN OUR OWN DESIGNS. 
FROM $1.50 TO $3. 








HANDKERCHIEFS: 





WHITE LINENS, 19 AND 21 INCHEs, %, % AND 1 INCH 
HEMS, MACHINE AND HAND SPUN, FROM $3 TO $60 PER DOZ. 


DRESS GLOVES MADE FROM SE- 


PROPER SHADES AND FINISHED 
PRICES 








BATISTE, TAPED LINENS, ETC. 











Pog tN 


SPITAFIELDS 
AND & LYON’S 


~ 








HAND WOVEN SILK CRAVATINGS 
MADE FROM THE FINEST BRIGHT 
ITALIAN RAW SILKS IN PAT- 





THE 








TERNS EXCLUSIVELY OUR OWN. 
SCARFS FROM §$1 TO $7. 














IMPORTED FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


ARTISTIC CUTTING 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ARE THE FEATURES UPON 
WHICH WE BASE OUR HOPES OF 
RECEIVING YOUR PATRONAGE 
The cutting of every garment we make is under the personal 


supervision of our Mr. G. A. Rechlin. 


RIDING BREECHES 


cut by Mr. Rechlin received medal and highest award at Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893 


G. A. RECHLIN & CO. 


LATE WITH E,. TWYEFFORT 


365 Fifth Ave. (Betw. 34th & 35th sts.) NEW YORK 














A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


Fair Women from 
Vog aad New York, 





Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents | 
chapping and roughness. | 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 





of price, $37.00, by Vogue, 7 West 2gth Street, 





The Art of 
Letter Writing 


may be acquired, but will be marred or made by 

the paper one uses. The fine correspondence 

papers made by the Whiting Paper Company can 

be relied upon at all times. The name of the 
| Wuitinc Paper Company on a box of paper is 
| a guarantee of excellence. Tell your Stationer 

you want “Whiting’s”; see that the name is on 
the box. Take no other. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Designers of Art Stationery 
New York 
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Norge. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS 
BY ROBERT GRANT. CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


A Mericanism never had so thoroughgoing 


an analysis and exposition as it re- 

ceives in the pages of Mr. Grant, 
and it must be owned that few men are as 
well equipped as he to hold up the mirror of 
national characteristics and national tenden- 
cies for his countrymen’s inspection and study. 
Blatant patriotism and carping criticism alike 
come under his ban, for his keen vision dis- 
covers the underlying good in surface evil, 
and the latent harm in superficial virtue. 
The burden of Mr. Grant's exhortation is 
ever service for others, and by that standard 
he judges the scholar, the woman of position 
and the man of pedigree, and him of wealth, 
Co Mr. Grant the glory of this nation is not 
its inventiveness, its military prowess, it- 
eager pursuit of learning or its surprising mas 
terial achievements, commendable as are 
these manifestations of energy and ambition: 
it is the things of the spirit that engage his 
interest. 

Whatever view so earnest a thinker pre- 
sents 1s worthy of consideration, but there are 
many who will disagree with his stand in 
regard to prohibition and to woman. Of the 
latcer he takes the view that love should con- 
tinue to be ** her whole existence,’’ which 
indicates that Mr. Grant has studied the 
modern woman from the purely masculine, 
and not the philosophic point of view ; how- 
ever, time will show the author his mistake. 
As to prohibition one need not be a wearer 
of the white ribbon to‘pick flaws in Mr, 
Grant’s reasoning in the matter. It is, to 
say the least, inconsistent in an author who 
insists that the noblest man is he who does 
what lies in his power to uplift his brother 
man, to ask ** Why should those who have 
learned the great lesson of life—self-control— 
renounce the enjoyment of being artificially 
strengthened or cheered because others let 
their appetite run away with them and make 
beasts of themselves?’’ What is such argu- 
ment but a passing by on the other side from 
the victim of the liquor habit? The suggts- 
tion is timidly advanced that Philosopher 
Grant acquaint himself with the history, the 
present status and practical workings of a 
growing movement which has an active 
membership of more than a million Ameri- 
cans, before he undertakes again to pass upon 
its position and its influence. 

‘The excerpts which follow show Mr. Grant 
at his best as an intelligent, patriotic critic of 
his country : 


“ The conditions peculiar to a sparse popu- 
lation in a new country rich in resources have 
almost ceased to exist, and, though a young 
nation still, we are face to face with the 
problems which concern a seething civiliza- 
tion where almost every calling seems full. 


* * x 


‘¢ The buffalo is nearly extinct, and with 
him is vanishing much of the bluff, graceless 
assertiveness of demeanor which was once 
deemed essential by most citizens to the dis- 
play of native independence. Our point of 
view has changed, broadened, evolved in so 
many ways that it were futile to do more 
than indicate by a general description what is 
so obvious. Partly by the engrafting and 
adoption of foreign ideas and customs, partly 
by the growth among us of new conditions 
beyond the simple ken of our forefathers, our 
national life has become both complex and 
cosmopolitan. If we, who were once prone 
to believe our knowledge, our manners and 
our customs to be all sufficient, have been 
borrowing from others, so we in our turn 
have been imitated by the older nations of 
Europe, and the result is an approximation in 
sympathies and a blurring of distinctions. 


* * * 


*¢ The problem involved is no longer that 
uf the winning of a new land by a free, 


spirited people under a republican form of 
government, but the larger equation of the 
evolution of the human race. Americanism 
to-day stands in a sense more accurate than 
before as the experiment of government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people, 
and for the most complete amalgamation of 
the blood of Christendom which the human 
race has ever known. We have lately been 
celebrating our centennial anniversaries, Al- 
ready the great figures of our early history 
seem remote. The struggle in which we are 
engaged is intenser and broader than theirs : 
It concerns the progress of human society. 
You, whom I am addressing, find yourself a 
unit in a vast, heterogeneous population and 
a complex civilization. You livein the midst 
of the most modern aspirations and appli- 
ances, and cheek by jowl with the joy and 
sorrow, the comfort and distress, the virtue 
and vice of a great democracy. Your birth- 
right of independence and energy finds itself 
facing essentially the same perplexities as 
those which confront the inhabitants of other 
civilizations where the tide of existence runs 
strong and exuberant. If our nationality 
is to be of value to the world, Ameri- 
canism must stand henceforth for a rectifica- 
tion of old theories concerning, and an appli- 
cation of fresh vitality to the entire problem 
of human living. 


* * * 


**It behooves you therefore to ascertain 
carefully who the true American is, for even 
my defence seems to hint at the suggestion 
that all Americans are not equally admirable. 
Forty years ago an intimation that all Ameri- 
cans were not the moral and intellectual, to 
say nothing of the physical, superiors of any 
Englishman, Frenchman, German or Italian 
alive would have subjected a writer to beetling 
criticism ; but, as I have already intimated, 
we have learned a thing or two since then. 
And it is not a little thing to have discov- 
ered that, though their hearts were right 
and their intentions good, our forefathers 
were not so abnormally virtuous and wise as 
to entitle them or us to an exclusive and pro- 
scriptive patent of superiority. We glory in 
them, but while we revere them as the fos- 
terers and perpetuators of that fine, energetic, 
high-minded, probing spirit which we call 
the touchstone of Americanism, we are pre- 
pared, with some reluctance, yet frankly, 
when cornered, to admit that they did not 
possess a monopoly of righteousness or knowl- 
edge.”’ 


# * * 


Space does not permit of extensive extract 
nor would generous quotation be just to 
author or publishers. ‘The volume includes 
some fifteen papers, and of these the four de- 
voted to A Modern Woman With Social 
Ambitions, should prove interesting for one 
reason or another, to every Vogue reader. 


HALLOWEE’N 
A LI Hallow's Eve, or Hallowe'en is of 


all reasons the one when supernatu- 

ral influences are supposed to prevail. 
The spirits are thought to walk abroad and 
witches and fairies to hold their revels, the 
time when, as Erskine says : 


‘When from their hilly dens, at midnight 
hour, 
Forth rush the airy elves in mimic state, 
And o’er the moonlight heath with swiftness 
scour, 
In glittering arms the little horsemen 
shine.”’ 


Scott’s more familiar verse puts it: 


‘* Merry elves their morrice pacing, 
To aérial minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 
Trip it deft and merrily.”’ 


Hallowe'en is particularly a Scottish super- 
stition. The earliest notice of fairies at Hal- 
lowe’en is contained in Montgomery’s Flyt- 
ing against Polwart, where the following 
verse occurs : 


*¢In the hinder end of harvest, at All-hal- 
lowe’en, 
When our good neighbors does ride, if I 
read right, 
Some buckled on a beenwand, and some on a 
bean, 
Aytrottand in troops from the twilight ; 
Some saddled on a she-ape all graithed in 
green, 
Some hobland on a hempstalk hovand to 
the sight; 
The king of Phairie and his court, with the 
Elf queen, 
With many elfish incubus, was ridand that 
night.*’ 


Among the most popular customs of Hal- 
lowe’en divination are diving for apples, and 
burning nuts in the fire, eating an apple at 
midnight before a glass, visiting the kail or 
cabbage garden, blindfold and ascertaining the 
size and figure of the future husband by pull- 
ing a kail-stalk. All of these are graphically 
described in Burns’s Hallowe’en, beginning: 


** Upon that night when fairies light 
On Cassillis Downans dance, 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze, 
Or sprightly coursers prance; 
Or for Colzean the route is ta’en, 
Beneath the moon’s pale beams, 
There up the cove to stray an’ rove 
Amang the rocks and streams 
Tosport that night.’’ 


The sowing of hemp-seed, which is per- 
formed on midsummer eve in some countries 
and on St. Valentine’s eve in others, in Scot- 
land, takes place on All Hallowe’en. The 
incantation is : 


‘* Hemp-seed I sow thee, 
Hemp-seed I grow thee : 
And he who will my true love be 
Come after me and show thee.”” 


The figure of the girl’s lover is supposed to 
appear to her. The idea of hemp-sowing is 
suggested by the fact that from hemp is made 
rope which can bind an object. 

The acorn is sometimes used in spells. It 
must be burned in the fire at midnight and its 
ashes preserved and carried directly to the bed 
and placed under the pillow. This verse 
must be recited : 


‘¢ May love and marriage be the theme 
To visit thee in this night’s dream; 
Gentle Venus, be my friend, 

The image of my lover send ; 
Let me see his form and face, 
And his occupation trace ; 

By a symbol or a sign, 

Cupid, forward my design.”” 


‘* Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name: 
This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 
That in a flame of brightest color blaz’d; 
As blaz’d the nut so may thy passion grow, 
For *twas thy nut that did so brightly glow.”’ 
—Gay. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mammon & Co,, by E. F. Benson: D. 
Appleton. 

Search-Ligat Letters, by Robert Grant : 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

La Strega, by Ouida: Drexel Biddle. 

Henry Worthington, Idealist, by Margaret 
Sherwood. Macmillan Co, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 263 


Err Ficure.—Skirt of black cloth 
L tucked or corded. Jacket of blue silk 
~ embroidered in the same color. Long 
sash of blue silk knotted in the front, ends 
trimmed with fringe. Hat of blue trimmed 
with blue silk and black quill. Parasol of 
blue silk embroidered to match the bodice. 
Centre Ficure.—Cloak of gray cloth. 
Revers of white satin appliquéd with lace and 
trimmed with gray silk fringe very narrow. 
Inside collar and jabot of lace, Cuffs and big 
rolling collar of cerise velvet. Hat of gray 
velvet trimmed with jeweled buckle and 
black tip. 
Ricut Ficure —White spangled net over 
white satin. Overdress of black lace over 
net. Wide collar over the shoulder of net 


spangled solidly with silver. The skirt is 
spangled in a desigf*also of silver. Ruffle on 
the bottom of chiffon. Black lace on the 
inside of collar. Jeweled buttons and buckle 
fasten the coat. Muff of cerise velvet trimmed 
with chiffon of the same color, white lace and 
red roses. Hat of black panne velvet, 
trimmed with rosettes of cerise. 
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Upper Row, Becinnine at THe Lerr.— 
Black velvet hat, trimmed with fancy span- 
gled feathers and steel buckle. 

Directoire hat of purple velvet, trimmed 
with white plumes and white chiffon strings. 

Small hat of shirred pink velvet, trimmed 
with three black plumes, 

Lower Row,—Smart feather turban of 
mottled brown, trimmed with a twist and 
rosetie of brown velvet and spangled quills. 

Golf or walking-hat, trimmed with bows of 
dark blue ribbon and a natural brow quill. 
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Upper Lert Ficure.—Pretty dinner gown 
of mauve satin antique, appliquéd with 
branches of leaves. The skirt opens in the 
front, showing a jabot of Duchesse and Re- 
naissance lace on net in a deep width, which 
falls gracefully to the feet ; joining this is a 
narrower flounce of lace, continuing around 
the skirt ; the material comes over this, and 
is finished in points. Very little satin is used 
for the corsage ; lace fills it in across the 
front, and is also draped over the arms. Jew- 
eled straps of amethysts and pearls reach 
across the shoulders, and another fastens 
about the waist. 

Lower Lert Ficure.—Soft white satin 
evening frock, covered with black velvet rib- 
bon put on close together, forming points. The 
underskirt is plain white satin, with a hand. 
some band of Chantilly insertion following 
the outline of the tunic. At the bottom of 
the skirt four cordings of velvet are used. 
Bodice of plaited white satin, with Chantilly 
sleeves. White chiffon fichu is smartly bor- 
dered with an appliqué of Chantilly. The 
long sleeves are made with a thumb piece, 
and extend far over the hand. Back of skirt 
fastens plain down the back and is cut en 
traine. 

Ricut Ficure.—White chiffon ball cos- 
tume, made Princesse over a skirt of black 
plaited chiffon. The embroidery is in steel 
and jet, with an occasional studding of pearls. 
Corsage fits perfectly plain, and is outlined 
with a heavy passementerie of pearls, jet and 
steel. A fine velvet twist 1s wound across 
and fastened at one side the front with a big 
velvet rosette. Small steel buttons fasten the 
frock down the back. 

Fig. 5880—House frock of pale gray crépe 
de chine. Skirt cut circular, with bias flounce 
on the bottom joined to the skirt with a 
velvet band covered with stitching. A vest 
of plaited gray chiffon is joined to the bodice 
with the stitched velvet, and straps of velvet 
button across the front with cut-steel buttons. 
Stock and cravat of gray chiffon. Such a 
frock could easily be made at home without 
great expense. 

Fig. 15898 —Pretty winter house frock of 
pale greenish-blue cachemire, with ribbon vel- 
vet the same shade lining the bodice off in 
squares. About the shoulders is drawn a rich 
satin fold in olive-green, outlining an em- 
broidered yoke of the cachemire. This yoke 
can be easily done at home; have a close, 
conventional design stamped on the cache- 
mire, and outline in first silver, then in gold 
thread. The satin fold is caught with a gold 
clasp at the breast, then again at the girdle, 
which is the same, and the ends hang below 
and are fringed at the bottoms. 

Fig. 5899—Black Venetian cloth frock. 
Skirt made with tunic that dips in front, and 
is shorter in the back. Seam down the middle 
of the back, also opening. Short jackec 
with double-breasted front reaching in a 
curved tab, one over the other, and shorter at 
the sides and back. ‘Taffeta bands covered 
with stitching, and outlined with satin-finish 
cord, form the trimming, and are utilized as 
shown in the sketch. Black panne velvet 
stock, with cravat of real Valenciennes fas- 
tened with turquoise brooch surmounted with 
filagree gold. Hat of black felt and stiff 
feathers. 








